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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 


HE new Emperor of Germany is determined to lose no 
time. Communications have already been opened with 
Russia, and on or about the 18th inst., the Emperor, escorted 
by a squadron, sails for St. Petersburg, to be the guest of 
the Ozar. It is believed that arrangements of the highest 
moment will be made during the visit, arrangements to which 
the Austrian Government, or at least the Austrian Emperor, 
has already consented. The Czar, however, has not consented 
yet, and in view of the possibility of his refusal, the visit is 
officially described as one of ceremony only. Prince Bismarck 
does not accompany his master, which is taken in some 
quarters to mean that politics will not be discussed ; but it 
may also mean that the Chancellor can entirely trust the 
Emperor, whom he has described in the Prussian House of 
Lords as a man of quite unusual powers. Obviously the two 
are in very hearty accord, and Count Herbert Bismarck, as 
Foreign Minister of Prussia, will be present at the visit. It 
is most improbable, unless business were intended, that the 
Emperor would endure two days’ sea-sickness, or that so 
immense an éclat would be given to a visit which would more 
naturally have succeeded one to the Emperor of Austria. 


The action for libel brought by Mr. O’Donnell against the 
Times newspaper for its articles on “ Parnellism and Crime,” 
came on on Monday, and ended in a collapse on Thursday, the 
Judge intimating his doubt whether there was any case to go 
to the jury; and the jury finding for the defendants, on the 
plea that, though a very grave libel had been written against 
Mr. Parnell and the leaders of the Land League, Mr. 
O’Donnell was not included in the libel, and was not pointed 
at by the Times. The Lord Chief Justice even gave the 
Times costs against Mr. O’Donnell, so clearly was he of 
opinion that there was nothing to sustain the allegation 
of Mr. O’Donnell that the Times had treated him as 
“in complicity with those who perpetrated or instigated 
crimes and outrages, and especially the murders of Lord F. 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke in Phenix Park, Dublin.” Mr. 
O’Donnell, who was represented only by a member of the 
junior bar, Mr. Ruegg, did not even enter the witness-box to 
sustain his own case, Mr. Ruegg declining to produce him till 
after he had heard the Times’ defence, when he intended to 
produce his client to rebut that defence. As the Lord Chief 
Justice had understood him to say that Mr. O’Donnell would be 
produced in any case, and as this proceeding rendered it neces- 
sarily doubtful whether he could be produced at all, and, in fact, 
prevented his being put in the witness-box, this coyness on 
the part of the prosecution prejudiced the case. The Attorney- 
General stated the case for the Times with conspicuous ability, 
reiterating all the charges contained in the Times’ articles with 
great force, but disowning altogether any intention to point 





them at Mr. O’Donnell; and so the case, which had been 
expected to last a month, collapsed in four days. 


The Isle of Thanet election, which took place on Friday 
week, resulted in the return of the Conservative candidate, 
Mr. Lowther, by a majority of 658, after a very hard-fought 
contest. Mr. Lowther polled 3,547 votes, or more votes than 
Colonel King-Harman had polled either in 1886 or in 1885, 
against 2,889 votes given to the Gladstonian candidate, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, who also polled more votes than the 
Liberal had gained in 1885, and more than double as many as 
the Gladstonian candidate, Mr. Banks, had gained in 1886. 
The Conservative majority was short of the majority of 1885 
(namely, 711) by 53 votes, and short of the majority of 1886 
(namely, 2,088) by 1,430 votes. But in 1886 the Gladstonian 
candidate, Mr. Banks, was a clergyman, and it was not believed 
that, even if elected, he could sit, so that his candidature was not 
taken seriously by the Gladstonians, who stayed away in large 
numbers. Inthe election of Friday week, however, every nerve 
was strained to the utmost to carry the candidate of the 
Gladstonians, and very confident hopes were entertained of 
success. Indeed, there is reason to believe that the victory of 
Mr. Lowther was a great surprise to the Gladstonians, who had 
counted on winning the seat. No doubt Mr. Lowther lost a 
good many Liberal Unionist votes, and not a few Conservative 
votes, by the extreme Toryism of his views. It was known, 
for instance, that he avows frankly his strong Protectionist 
views; and it is a hard trial for a hearty Free-trader, however 
determined he may be to hold fast by the Union, to vote for 
such a candidate as that. 


Mr. Gladstone delivered an impromptu sort of speech at a 
garden party at Hampstead on Saturday afternoon, in Mr. 
Holiday’s grounds, which would have run off much more 
happily had the return for the Islg of Thanet been the return 


he had hoped for. As it was, there was a certain check to 
the enthusiasm of the occasion, as it had probably sketched 
itself out to his imagination while he still hoped for a triumph. 
However, Mr. Gladstone was able to show satisfactorily 
enough that if at the next General Election he and his friends 
could reduce the hostile majority, not as much as it had been 
reduced since 1886 in the Isle of Thanet, but only as much as 
it had been reduced since 1885, they would win at the next 
appeal to the people, and with that satisfactory conviction he 
was obliged to content himself. He then went on to attack 
the Irish Resident Magistrates, and to apologise for the 
“ Plan of Campaign” as the less of two evils, after the fashion 
of his recent speeches; indeed, he did not scruple to say that 
the authors of the “ Plan of Campaign ” had to choose between 
this and leaving “the people to perish,” a stutement which, 
we believe, to be absolutely unfounded. Mr. Gladstone even 
exulted in Mr. Dillon’s popularity in England, a popularity 
which, so far as it is real, seems to us very discreditable to 
English audiences, but which is certainly due much more to 
Mr. Gladstone’s patronage of Mr. Dillon than to Mr. Dillon’s 
own political achievements. Mr. Gladstone’s influence is wide 
enough to secure popularity for a hundred Mr. Dillons, and 
he ought, therefore, to be alittle more scrupulous in his drafte 
on the almost unlimited confidence of the Liberal Party. 


The Government of M. Floquet is considered to have been 
greatly strengthened by a vote given in the Chamber on 
Tuesday about a singular affair. In last October, M. Jour- 
danne was Mayor of Carcassonne. There was anelection, and 
the numbers being insufficient, M. Jourdanne, to avoid a 
second ballot, forged some voting-tickets. For this he was 
very properly dismissed the Mayoralty, and sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment. The Prefect and the citizens were, 
however, on his side; and while the citizens re-elected him 
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Mayor, and the Magistrate who convicted him was degraded, 
the Prefect tried to have him incarcerated in his own house 
only, called on him in prison, and gave him a cigar. The 
Government refused to punish the Prefect, and the Senate 
unanimously censured the Government. On M. Flourens, how- 
ever, bringing forward the matter in the Chamber, M. Floquet 
made it a question of confidence, and the Chamber voted con- 
fidence by 326 to 173. It seems probable, from some hints in 
the debate, and from the action of the citizens, that M. 
Jourdanne may have been unjustly sentenced ;* but the French 
theory evidently is that the Chamber agreed with the Senate, 
and only voted as it did to keep M. Floquet in office. Conse- 
quently, M. Floquet is regarded as indispensable. M. Floquet, 
on the face of the affair, has behaved very badly, staking his 
Ministry to protect a political forger; but he may very well 
have known facts that he could not produce. 


President Cleveland, on Independence Day (July 4th), 
forwarded to Tammany Hall a letter strongly condemning 
Protectionist tariffs. His argument is that the people are 
plundered by the “ exaction of a tribute” beyond the needs of 
the Treasury, and productive only of “a useless and dangerous 
surplus.” He refuses to be “ branded” as a Free-trader, but 
declares that Protectionists advocate a system which “ benefits 
certain classes of our citizens at the expense of every house- 
holder in the land ; a system which breeds discontent, because 
it permits the duplication of wealth without a corresponding 
additional recompense to labour, which prevents the oppor- 
tunity to work, by stifling production and limiting the area 
of our markets, and which enhances the cost of living 
beyond the labourer’s hard-earned wages.” One thing is 
clear from this letter, Mr. Cleveland and his advisers see no 
necessity for hedging. A President’s letter will be read by 
almost every man in the United States, and the simplest 
among them cannot mistake what Mr. Cleveland means. 








The County Government Bill advances slowly, but it 
advances. The licensing difficulty is over, and the two prin- 
cipal subjects of controversy remaining are the organisation 
of London and the financial arrangements. The former sub- 
ject is not yet reached in Parliament; but outside it Mr. 
Ritchie has agreed to enlarge the County Council to 150 
—far too many for business, but demanded by London 
Members—and the desire to abolish the Metropolitan Board 
increases every day. The London clauses are, therefore, 
safe, and the financial clauses are, we fancy, protected 
by the relief they will afford to the ratepayer. On Tues- 
day, however, there was a sharp tussle over the con- 
dition that the grant-in-aid shall be proportioned to the 
amount of indoor relief. It is contended, we think justly, 
that this will act as a premium on the offer of indoor relief 
instead of outdoor relief; but then, is not that, as a per- 
manent arrangement, a good thing? We have always con- 
tended that the rule should be relaxed in times of temporary 
distress, but permanent outdoor relief is a permanent bonus 
given to those who do not save at the expense of the provident. 
The amendment, after the Closure had been moved, was 
rejected by 222 to 164; but if the Bill is to be made law this 
year, discussion must be more limited. 


Lord Camperdown, on Tuesday, raised a debate in the 
Lords the object of which was to show that the National 
League was in some way responsible for recent agrarian 
murders. No new facts were given, but the debate was 
remarkable for an admission by Lord Spencer. He adhered 
to his view that the League was not a criminal organisation— 
upon which point inquirers should read Mr. T. W. Rolleston’s 
pamphlet on boycotting—but thought its existence matter 
for regret, and that it might include criminal persons 
The debate, however, was greatly restricted by the ex- 
pressed opinion of the Law Lords, including the Lord 
Chief Justice, that it would prejudice the great libel suit 
then going on; and on Thursday the Duke of Argyll 
gave notice of another. He intends to move,—* That, in the 
opinion of this House, her Majesty’s Government deserves 
the support of Parliament in securing to the subjects of 
the Queen in Ireland the full enjoyment of personal free- 
dom in all their lawful transactions and in protecting them 
from the coercion of unlawful combinations.” This will 


hands as to the relations between boycotting and murder, 
relations which Mr. Rolleston, a strong Nationalist, says are 
so close as to amount to identity. The Peers have nothing to 
do, and might usefully occupy themselves in keeping the public 

a informed as to the weekly progress of affairs in 
reland. 


On Monday, Mr. Balfour moved the introduction of his three 
Bills to drain the land within the catchment areas of the rivers 
Bann, Barrow, and Shannon. He declared that this country 
owes something like a historic debt to Ireland for that least 
excusable of all our acts of injustice towards her, the crushing 
of the Irish industries by Parliament. It was not a hopeful 
policy, he said, for Governments to set on foot new industries 
in Ireland. Where Great Britain showed under Schedule D of 
the Income-tax a profit return of £9 per head of population, 
Ireland showed only a profit return of £2 per head of popula- 
tion. Hence Mr. Balfour did not propose to set on foot new 
Irish industries, a task to which he thought the State unequal. 
Nor did he propose at present to give larger grants for 
technical instruction. With regard to technical instruction, 
Ireland is already far in advance of Great Britain. In ten 
years, from 1877 to 1887, no less than £800,000 has been spent 
on industrial schools in Ireland out of Imperial sources; and 
in fifty years, from 1837 to 1887, £400,000 has been spent on 
teaching agriculture only, while the annual grant out of 
Imperial sources is about £14,000 a year. 


Under these circumstances, Mr. Balfour thought that it 
would be unwise either to attempt to set on foot great 
industries, or to devote more at present to technical training. 
He did hope to do a good deal to facilitate railway communi- 
cation in Ireland, and to stimulate the fisheries, but he thought 
that he must postpone both these undertakings till next 
Session. Still, he hoped to carry this Session three Bills for 
improving the arterial drainage of Ireland, which are to 
be founded on the principle that the benefited area is not to 
have any charge put upon it in excess of the benefit that it 
would receive, and that the uplands which do indirectly receive 
benefit from the drainage, though only indirectly, should 
never be charged more than one penny in the pound,—the 
Government undertaking to provide the rest, though charging 
a rate of interest (45 per cent.) which would yield a sinking 
fund of 1} per cent. for paying off the loan. This being the 
principle, the Government would have to advance most where 
the immediate benefit secured would be least, and where 
the penny in the pound charged to the uplands would 
yield the least. In the plan for the drainage of the Barrow, 
—the river flowing south into Waterford Harbour,—the 
improved area was to be charged with £125,000, while the 
catchment area was to be charged with £20,000, leaving 
to the Government £215,000 to provide. As regards the 
Bann (the river flowing north to the mouth of Lough Foyle), 
the improved area would be charged with £8,000, the catch- 
ment area with £37,000, and the Government will grant 
£20,000. In the case of the Shannon, the improved area will be 
charged with £35,000, the catchment area with £65,000, and the 
Government will grant £65,000. In other words, the total 
sums raised in Ireland for the three drainage schemes will be 
£145,000 for the Barrow, plus £45,000 for the Bann, plus 
£100,000 for the Shannon, or £290,000 in all; against a Govern- 
ment grant of £215,000, plus £20,000, plus £65,000, or £300,000 
in all. 


With these terms the House seemed, on the whole, perfectly 
satisfied, though Mr. Conybeare protested against the British 
taxpayer incurring any charge at all for Irish works, and Mr. 
Tllingworth grudged any attempt to anticipate what the Irish 
Parliament would do for itself, and several of the Irish Members 
were dissatisfied with Mr. Balfour’s proposal to impose the 
rate for these drainage purposes on the tenants alone, though 
he gave the tenants alone the right to vote whether or not they 
would avail themselves of the Government’s proposal. Never- 
theless, the Bills were introduced and read a first time with- 
out resistance, and with signs of very general approval. 


After all, the Archbishop of Canterbury has informed the 
Church Association that he does not think the only precedent 
with which they have furnished him for his right to try the 





enable the Government to bring forward the evidence in their 
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<a insincinietine 
practices,—namely, the one in which Bishop Watson was tried 


by an Archbishop of Canterbury and certain Suffragan 
Bishops,—sufficient to justify him in asserting his juris- 
diction, unless they shall get for him the opinion of a 
competent Court to the effect that his jurisdiction would be 
sustained. As it is extremely unlikely that the Church Asso- 
ciation will succeed in getting such an opinion from any com- 
petent Court, we assume that their ambitious project has 
come to an untimely end. We congratulate Archbishop 
Benson on not having fallen into the snare which the Church 
Association had devised for him, though he had at first, we 
suspect, more than half a mind to walk into it. 


The Oaths Bill passed through Committee on Wednesday, 
after a hard fight, in which Mr. Bradlaugh fought on the Con- 
gervative side, maintaining, justly enough as we think, that 
Dr. Hunter’s amendment, which required that any one 
claiming to affirm instead of to take the oath, should declare 
that he had “a conscientious objection” to taking the oath, 
would exclude Atheists. No one had a better right to take 
that ground than Mr. Bradlaugh, seeing that though he him- 
self preferred to affirm, he had so little of a conscientious 
objection to taking an oath, that he once at least administered 
an oath to himself, several times claimed to have it administered 
to him, and finally took it, without being hindered, at the 
opening of the present Parliament. Dr. Hunter’s amendment 
was, however, defeated by the narrow majority of 26 (174 
against 148), and Mr. Bradlaugh’s own clause, supported by 
the Government, which required the person objecting to 
be sworn to state “either that he has no religious 
belief, or that the taking of an oath is contrary to his 
religious belief,” was carried by the very narrow majority 
of 6 (172 against 166). The reason why the Radicals 
deserted Mr. Bradlaugh was that they wished anybody 
to be able to object to the oath without assigning any 
reason,—a course which would certainly render it very 
much easier for witnesses with some religious scruples, but 
destitute of moral scruples, to overleap what they still regard 
as the obstacle of perjury, and so to render the testimony 
taken in our Courts of Justice even less trustworthy than it 
is. We quite agree with the Solicitor-General that the oath 
ought to be imposed on all who, having no religious scruple 
about taking an oath, regard the oath as binding. Fortunately, 
there are still multitudes of persons who are not so entirely 
indifferent to the solemnity of an oath as Mr. Labouchere, 
who confessed that he would just as soon perjure himself as 
tell a lie. It is, perhaps, a superstition to hold that there is 
any difference; but it is a superstition which makes, not 
perhaps for righteousness, but certainly for justice; and even 
such superstitions are valuable. 


At the evening sitting yesterday week, Mr. Thomas Ellis 
moved a resolution on the condition of the tenant-farmers of 
Wales, declaring that it needed the serious attention of the 
Government, and virtually that a measure should be introduced 
to fix fair rents for Wales. This motion was only defeated 
by the bare majority of 18 (146 to 128). Mr. Raikes (the 
Postmaster-General) opposed the motion, declaring that the 
tenant-farmers of Wales are in general both able and willing 
to pay their rents, the landlords of Wales being both able and 
willing to make the necessary abatements in hard times. A 
greater misfortune could hardly happen to Wales than the 
introduction in Wales,—without any of the justification which 
existed in Ireland,—of the complicated and objectionable 
system of dual ownership of land. 


The time of the House of Commons was grossly wasted on 
Thursday night by a long wrangle as to the conduct of the 
Charitable Trusts Commissioners in having failed to appoint 
any Nonconformist on the body of Governors of the Royal 
Holloway College, after the late Mr. S. Morley’s death. The 
truth we believe to be that it was thought that Mr. Mundella,— 
well known as he is, not only as ex- Vice-President of the Council 
of Education, but as protecting jealously the educational in- 
terests of Nonconformists,—would be a much more effectual 
representative of the Nonconformist rights and claims than 
any non-official Nonconformist. And in so judging, the 
Charitable Trusts Commission judged rightly. At all events, it 
is quite certain that no nomination to the Board of Governors 





has been made which has not met with the warm approval of 
the late Mr. Holloway’s trustees, two of whom were his own 
relations. The notion of representing Lord Granville and 
Mr. Mundella as Churchmen likely to steal a march on the 
Nonconformists, is ludicrous in the extreme. There is not an 
institution anywhere where the Nonconformists are more 
jealously protected in their Nonconformity than the Royal 
Holloway College. 


The telegrams from Calcutta as to the Tibetan affair do not 
seem to us hopeful. It was reported on Saturday that the 
Lamas, under the influence of a new Chinese Resident at 
Lhassa, were inclined to treat; but on Monday it was stated 
that they were treating only with Sikkim. They have gathered 
some 8,000 troops above the pass that leads to Gnatong, and 
intend to attack as soon as the Europeans are finally with- 
drawn. It has been necessary, therefore, to fortify Gnatong, 
and to keep an “expeditionary force” ready for immediate 
action at Darjeeling. It seems to be understood that the 
Chinese Resident really opposes the attacks, and the difficulty 
is to comprehend the motive which is driving the Lamas on. 
They are not people who seek military glory, and they can 
hardly hope, with the Chinese Resident to tell them the truth, 
that they may conquer Bengal a second time. That they will 
try a rush on the first opportunity seems, however, certain. 


A scandal is occurring in Servia, supposed to be of high 
political importance. King Milan married in 1875 a girl of 
sixteen, the daughter of a Russian Colonel, with whom he 
fell in love, and with whom he lived on fair terms for many 
years. Queen Natalie, however, remained Russian in feeling, 
and having grievances against her husband, tried to play a 
political réle. She succeeded, is now head of the Russian 
party in Servia, and recommends her husband’s abdication 
in favour of his son, with herself as Regent. King Milan 
will no longer endure this, and has demanded from the 
Synod and the Supreme Court a decree of divorce, on the 
ground of “insuperable aversion,” which, it seems, is recog- 
nised in Servia, as in some German States, as sufficient 
justification. It is said that the decree has been granted, 
but as Queen Natalie has not been heard, except in protest 
against the whole proceeding, that is improbable. The incident, 
in which both parties appear to be blameable, the Queen being 
personally without stain but politically dangerous, and the 
King having grounds for any proceeding except divorce, will 
greatly intensify party passion in Servia, and perhaps shake 
the Throne. King Milan, however, is one of the men in whom 
adroitness makes up for higher qualities, and his authority 
survives much. 


No further intelligence about the “ White Pasha” at Bahr- 
el-Ghazel has been received in London; but Zebehr Pasha, 
who of all men best knows the Soudan, has given his opinion. 
He believes the “ White Pasha” of rumour is Emin Pasha, 
who told him long ago that if too hardly pressed, he should 
go to Bahr-el-Ghazel and raise the country against the 
Mahdi. As Emin Pasha has a strong body of followers 
accustomed to obey him, and as the district visited is 
disaffected towards the Mahdi, this project is feasible, and 
would explain the dismay reported to exist among the 
Mahdists at Khartoum. This explanation, however, leaves 
the fate of Stanley more doubtful than ever, as he has then 
never been heard of, except through a rumour that he had 
been wounded, since he left the banks of the Aruwhimi. The 
great experts in African travel all say there is still a chance 
of his safety, but it is not perceptible to the ignorant. The 
difficulty of sending a message in Africa when such heavy 
sums could be obtained by carrying one, has never been 
thoroughly explained. The tribes do not kill all black 
strangers at sight. 


Mr. Wallace has, we see, given notice of a motion, to be 
made next month, that all dignities hitherto granted by the 
Crown shall cease to be hereditary. Powers may cease to be 
hereditary; but dignities are, we fancy, beyond Parliamentary 
control. At least, Parliament will hardly go farther than the 
French Terrorists did, and they failed. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 993 to 99$xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LIBEL CASE. 


O a great many readers of the O’Donnell libel case, 
the chief interest will appear to be not political, but 
psychological. What can have been the motive which 
actually induced Mr. O’Donnell to place his allies,—as he 
insists on calling them,—the leaders of the Parnellite Party, 
in so very false a position as that into which he forced them 
by the action for libel which he brought? He declares that 
it was his indignation at the charges which the Times 
had openly levelled at Mr. Parnell and the other chiefs 
of the Irish Land League which induced him to compel 
the Times to prove its libels. Well, that would have been 
a very intelligible motive indeed, had Mr. O’Donnell 
actually incurred any responsibility for the action of the 
Irish Land League, had he accepted that responsibility, and 
had he gone into the witness-box to testify to the policy 
of which he had been one of the authors and apologists. 
But so far was this from being the case, that Mr. O’ Donnell 
disclaims publicly any connection with the Irish Land 
League, and even explains his aversion to many features 
in the policy of the Parnellite Party. He was not 
responsible for the Irish Land League, and he denies all 
responsibility for it; no such responsibility was imputed 
to him by the Times, and the Times warmly repudiates 
ever having imputed to him such responsibility ; and how 
far even he may have approved Mr. Parnell’s policy, and 
may have been anxious to identify himself with it, Mr. 
O’Donnell took no pains to explain. Indeed, he declined 
to go into the witness-box and give his reasons for identi- 
fying himself in any degree with the Irish Land League, 
or for regarding himself as one of the objects of the 
accusations levelled by the Times at those who did 
actually control the Irish Land League. It is, therefore, 
about as easy to understand on what grounds he thought 
himself a fit person to vindicate the Irish Land League 
from the attacks of the Times, as it would be to under- 
stand Mr. Jesse Collings’s conduct if he had chosen to bring 
an action against the Times for libelling Sir William 
Harcourt and his allies, and had instructed his counsel to 
represent him as one of those allies. The real effect of 
Mr. O’Donnell’s libel action has been just this,—that the 
Attorney-General has repeated and justified, in a very 
brilliant speech, all the allegations brought originally 
against the chiefs of the Irish Land League, while those 
chiefs have had no opportunity at all of rebutting these 
charges, or of giving their own reply to them. Indeed, the 
greatest injustice was done to both the accusers and 
the accused, because neither has the Times had any 
opportunity of bringing forward the evidence upon which 
it grounded the damning judgments to which it has 
given such powerful expression, nor have Mr. Parnell 
and his associates in responsibility had the smallest 
opportunity of criticising and refuting the evidence on 
which those judgments were based. Mr. O’Donnell forced 
both the great antagonists into a blind alley, from which 
there was no exit for either of them; but of the two, the 
Parnellites seem to us to have been exposed to the more 
cruel pains and penalties. The Times, though it could 
not prove its grave allegations, had at least the chance of 
restating them, and restating them in a form in which at 
least they constitute a most formidable accusation. But 
the persons accused were utterly out of the suit, and could 
not utter a word. Of course, Mr. Parnell will take the oppor- 
tunity of stating in Parliament his own view of these accusa- 
tions—in all probability will have done so before this journal 
is in our readers’ hands—but he can only give a blank denial 
to the charges, and declare the letters on which the Times 
founds some of its most serious accusations, forgeries ; he 
cannot without an action for libel brought on his own 
account, seriously shake the conviction of those who think 
that the Times has made out a strong primd-facie case. 
Indeed, unless such an action is brought, and even if it 
should be brought, wntil it is brought, the total result of 
Mr. O’Donnell’s procedure will be to prejudice afresh the 
public mind of England against Mr. Parnell. And that 
certainly does not seem to have been the object at which he 
aimed. 

We must, however, express our very strong conviction 
that if the Parnellite Party really wish to rehabilitate 
themselves with the constituencies of Great Britain, 
and to win the hearty support of English Home-rulers 








at the next Election, they ought to raise the issue 
which Mr. O’Donnell did not raise and could not raise, 
before the country is asked to vote on the Irish Home- 
rule Question. Of course, there may be reasons of more 
kinds than one,—even reasons quite consistent with Mr, 
Parnell’s innocence of the charges alleged against him, 
—which would render him very unwilling to institute the 
action for libel which alone could fully exonerate him from 
suspicion. It is, for instance, quite possible that the 
violent dynamite party in the United States would be 
stimulated to new assassinations and outrages of a very 
serious character, not only against English statesmen, but 
against the Irish leaders who denounced and disclaimed 
them, by such a course. And apart from that, it does 
not always happen that men who are really guilt- 
less of complicity in crime have been careful to keep 
themselves quite free from any appearance of com- 
plicity such as might render an effective public defence 
of themselves impossible. It is perfectly true, as any 
candid man will admit, that it is one thing to be 
without any substantial responsibility for crime, and 
another thing to be able to show this, so as to vindicate 
effectually a tainted reputation. We do not, therefore, 
maintain for a moment that if Mr. Parnell and his 
coadjutors decide not to bring the action which would 
enable the whole issue to be canvassed in a Court of 
Justice, that refusal would be adequate evidence of the 
truth of the Times’ charges. It would not be so. Those 
charges may be wholly false, or may be false in so large a 
degree that their partial truth would make very little differ- 
ence in the public judgment of the conduct of the Irish 
Land League, and yet they may think it best for their own 
reputation not to open their case in a Court of Justice. 
But then they must face the natural consequences, and 
those natural consequences must be, we think, very un- 
favourable to Mr. Gladstone’s hopes. What is the right 
attitude of mind for a plain man who is himself a Home- 
ruler, and who wants to give an honest vote on the great 
question of Irish Home-rule at the General Election? He 
cannot but say to himself,—‘If Mr. Gladstone succeeds, 
he will succeed by his alliance with Mr. Parnell and his 
colleagues, and he will practically hand over Ireland to the 
control of Mr. Parnell and those colleagues. Now, these 
very serious criminal charges are brought against Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues by a paper which no reasonable 
man for a moment suspects of accusing men whom it 
believes to be innocent. Its accusations are supported by 
a great mass of alleged facts, some of them, of course, very 
doubtful, but others unquestionable, as, for example, those 
showing the Irish Land League’s perfect willingness to 
accept aid from the American advocates of crime. And when 
the leaders might have challenged the worst accusations 
brought against them and disproved them, they declined 
todo so. Is it not, then, my duty as a patriot to take all 
this into consideration, and vote against a measure which 
would transfer power in Ireland into hands of which we 
know so little, and have so little reason to like what we do 
know ¥’ That seems to us to be the train of reflection and 
the conclusion which would rightly pass through the mind 
of even the strongest Liberal, when asked by Mr. Gladstone 
to support his policy of Home-rule for Ireland, and it 
seems to us to be a very legitimate train of reflection 
and conclusion. All things in politics depend on probable 
evidence. The evidence against Mr. Parnell and the 
Land Leaguers may be very untrustworthy, but till it is 
challenged and refuted in a Court of Justice, it must 
rank as evidence which ought to affect, and to affect 
gravely, an upright politician’s judgment. For even 
from the strongest Home-ruler’s point of view, it ought to 
be a far greater sin to throw Ireland into the hands of 
such politicians as the Times believes Mr. Parnell and his 
colleagues to be, than it would be to refuse to throw Ireland 
into their hands while their character remains in doubt, 
even though that doubt should eventually be resolved in 
their favour. It is a very serious matter to revolutionise 
the government of a country without knowing the character 
of the men to whom you are going to entrust it at least as 
well as you know that of the men from whom you are 
going to take it. Mr. O’Donnell’s very unintelligible law- 
suit may do good,—curiously as it seems to have been 
adapted to put every one in a false position,—if it brings 
home once more to the honest Home-rulers’ minds, how 
wrong it would be to trust Ireland to Mr. Parnell till the 
imputations cast upon him have been cleared away. 
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IRELAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEN Mr. Balfour proposes to contribute materially 
W from the resources of the richer island for the 
advantage of the poorer, he meets neither with dis- 
honourable reluctance on the part of Great Britain (for 
Mr. Conybeare does not count) to atone for our past 
injuries and display our hearty good-will, nor with any 
sulky reluctance on the part of Ireland to accept his over- 
tures. All goes as easily as marriage-bells. One or two 
Irish Members make a few criticisms on details, while 
intimating their approval of the substance of the proposals ; 
and one or two English Members growl a little at any 
proposal to anticipate the renovating magic of Home-rule 
by conferring any sort of benefit on Ireland pending 
the decision of the Home-rule Question. But, on the 
whole, it remains perfectly evident that British Members 
of Parliament think it quite the right thing that the 
richer country should help the poorer, while Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament think it quite the right thing that 
the poorer country should receive help from the richer. 
We do not feel the least disposition to find fault with that 
condition of things. It seems to us to be the right state 
of mind on both sides, because the natural state of mind. 
It is as wise and right for England to contribute towards 
securing the prosperity of Ireland as it is for London to 
contribute,—as it does indirectly to a very large extent by 
the enormous contributions it makes towards the whole 
expenditure of the Government,—towards securing the 
prosperity of the poorest parts of England. There is no 
real society in existence in which the rich do not contribute 
vastly more than in the proportion of their numbers towards 
the removal of the evils which affect the poor, and this even 
when they have no political power allotted to them in excess 
of that which their numerical force entitles them to wield. 
And if the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland be really 
a United Kingdom, it is quite right that the country of 
large resources should take far more than its proportional 
share of the duty of developing the resources of its 
poorer neighbour. Far from taunting Ireland with being 
ready to accept the atonement which Great Britain offers 
for old wrongs, an atonement, too, by which she intends 
to prove her desire for hearty co-operation in everything 
that benefits Ireland, we think it creditable to her that she 
should not be too proud to avail herself of the natural 
advantages of her place in the political unity of the 
Empire. : 

But we should like to point out what this means. Mr. 
Balfour proposes a scheme for completing the drainage 
of three great Irish rivers, the Shannon, the Barrow, 
and the Bann, under which Great Britain will lend 
Ireland rather more than half the resources required,— 
namely, £65,000 for the Shannon, £20,000 for the Bann, 
and £215,000 for the Barrow, the river, apparently, 
whose floods do most mischief, though the immediate pro- 
sperity to be derived from preventing them is not rela- 
tively so considerable as may be expected in the case 
of the other two rivers. Except Mr. Conybeare,—who, as 
we say, does not count,—and in a half-hearted political 
way, Mr. Illingworth,—no one objects; while the Irish 
Members only suggest that more might have been done, 
and lament over the year’s postponement of a scheme for 
stimulating the Irish fisheries, and for improving railway 
communication at some further cost to Great Britain. 
Could anything make it plainer that Great Britain and 
Treland alike think that the Union should involve mutual 
co-operation between the richer and poorer country, well- 
considered help willingly given by the former and 
willingly accepted by the latter? And yet the whole 
Home-rule movement is based upon the cry for the local 
independence of Ireland, which must mean,—if it is to 
be realised at all,—the isolation of the poorer country, 
and its reliance not on the Kingdom of which it is so 
important a portion, but on itself alone,—at all events, 
as regards all internal finance and everything that cannot 
be included in military or naval defence. We should have 
expected to have English Home-rulers objecting that 
Ireland ought in these matters to lean on herself alone, 
and could not do better than repudiate aid which is sup- 
posed to have the unfortunate effect of sapping the vigour 
and independence of Ireland. And we should certainly 
have expected to hear Irish Home-rulers eagerly repudiating 
the cold charity of the “brutal and bloody” Irish Secre- 
tary, and telling him that Ireland would not thank him for 


aid which she neither needs nor values from a neighbour 
whom she so heartily dislikes. Yet directly Bills like the 
three Drainage Bills are brought forward, all these artificial 
moods of mind vanish away, and even Mr. Biggar seems 
to coo a sort of welcome to the accession of wealth and 
prosperity which British credit may secure to Irish industry. 

What becomes, then, of that passionate demand for a 
judicial separation which would involve an immediate 
discontinuance of all such schemes? Of course, as in the 
case of other judicial separations, an allowance might be 
secured to the weaker party to the contract; but even 
that allowance could not be settled under circumstances 
at all likely to make it particularly generous, and once 
secured, it certainly would not be increased when the 
whole significance of the Home-rule system consists in 
demanding that the people of Ireland shall be left to 
struggle with their own difficulties in their own fashion, 
and in assuring the people of this country that they 
must keep their hands off Irish affairs, and meddle no 
longer in what they are quite incompetent to regulate. 
Irish Home-rule means the repudiation at once of both 
British help and British control. But the secret Irish 
feeling is,—‘ Welcome British help to any extent in which 
we can hope to secure it, so long as we repudiate British 
control.’ Nay, in many forms in which the Irish idea has 
lately been advocated, it comes to this,—‘ Ireland must 
have as much influence as ever in controlling the whole 
public life of the United Kingdom, and a great deal even 
in controlling specially British undertakings and interests, 
seeing that it will be impossible effectually to separate them 
from the concerns of the United Kingdom; but Great 
Britain must be altogether excluded from interference 
in the internal affairs of Ireland, which can easily be so 
insulated as not to bear in any important measure on 
the affairs of the United Kingdom.’ That, if we under- 
stand it aright, is even the position taken up by so 
influential a statesman as Lord Rosebery, without protest 
of any kind from either Irish or British statesmen, and it 
seems to us one of the very quaintest positions which any 
statesman ever yet assumed,—being a demand for a very 
one-sided insulation indeed, and involving almost an Irish 
“bull” in politics and statesmanship. And yet, liberal as 
it is towards Ireland, and niggardly as it is towards Great 
Britain, in apportioning the relative influence of Ireland 
and Great Britain over the various sections of the United 
Kingdom, the position so taken up would still exclude the 
possibility of any such Drainage Bills as Mr. Balfour’s,— 
the Bills introduced and read a first time on Monday almost 
without an audible protest. Grant Ireland Home-rule, and 
such Bills as these would become impossible even on Lord 
Rosebery’s plan of leaving Irish representatives a large 
influence in Great Britain and excluding British repre- 
sentatives from any influence in Ireland. You can 
not really combine the policy of local insulation of 
a part of the Kingdom, with the policy of cordial and 
thoroughgoing unity for the whole of it. And it is the 
latter policy which, on its helpful side, seems to be received 
almost as a matter of course by both Irish and British 
Members of Parliament. There was a literary man in the 
early part of this century who applied for and obtained a 
divorce from his wife, but none the less, after the law had 
granted the divorce, he used to call for her occasionally in 
the evening to take her to the play. It seems to us that not a 
few of the nominal Home-rulers on both sides of St. George’s 
Channel are looking for a separation of that kind. They 
would like a divorce, but they would like it only on con- 
dition that after it had taken place the richer country 
should be allowed occasionally to treat the poorer to some- 
thing which the latter could not otherwise afford. Yet they 
argue for a divorce on the ground of such utter and com- 
plete incompatibility of temper, and even mutual hatred, 
that there is something almost ludicrous in the effect of 
the reception given to such a proposal as that which Mr. 
Balfour brought forward last Monday, when the unreality 
of all the melodramatic blood-and-thunder of which we 
have heard so much, was practically avowed with a frank- 
ness almost cynical. 





THE MEETING OF THE NORTHERN EMPEROES. 
HE Continent is earnestly discussing the coming 
meeting of the Northern Emperors, and it has reason. 

They are by far the two most powerful persons now living 





in the world, and their decisions may affect Europe, and 
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‘more than Europe, for a long period of time. Thirty years 
hence, as statesmen reckon age, they will not be old men. 
Each of them, too, possesses a large measure of actual as 
well as legal power. The Czar, besides being absolute in 
theory, retains his authority in his own hand toa degree un- 
usual even in his House, and he has not near him any man 
of whom he stands in awe, his Ministers being not only 
second-rate men, but men without hold upon their offices 
other than his personal favour. That is not the position 
of the Emperor of Germany; but his great servant 
obviously trusts him, or he would not send him alone 
to St. Petersburg; and when Emperor and Chancellor 
are agreed, the German people leave to them the 
control of foreign affairs. The dynasts of Europe, too, 
though officially most distrustful of each other, and 
sometimes even divided by hereditary feuds, have long 
since learned the expediency of keeping personal promises 
made to each other, and occasionally settle matters of 
the last importance by informal notes, or even verbal 
assurances. Bosnia was quite recently conveyed to the 
Hapsburgs in that way; and if King Milan is safe, it is 
in consequence of pledges which have never been written 
down. Kaiser and Czar appear to have power, therefore, 
to make most serious arrangements, and it is quite 
natural that in all the remaining Courts the anxiety 
to know what those arrangements will be should be 
‘of the most anxious kind. To begin with, the two 
Sovereigns could agree to a sort of Truce of God for five 
years, accompanied by partial disarmaments, and could 
rely upon their power to induce or compel other States to 
follow their example. Such an agreement is most im- 





nailed him to his declarations. They demanded a “resolute” 
policy as the only road to peace. So far as appears 
the Hapsburgs must resist a scheme of partition, or break 
faith with their people ; and if they resist, the Emperor of 
Germany’s freedom of action disappears. It is not open 
to him to desert Austria. He has personally and formal] 

re-endorsed the treaties, his people expect the treaties to 
be carried out, and he himself publicly avows that he thinks 
them the only possible basis of a lasting peace for Europe. 
It would be morally impossible for him to give the Czar a 
free hand in the Balkans, yet not break up the great 
combination which Prince Bismarck, with the hearty 
approval of successive Emperors, has constructed with 
so much care. Yet, if he cannot give such a free hand, 
why should the Czar disarm,—that is, as his counsellors 
would put it, give way to Austria, and allow the Balkan 
States to consolidate themselves into an informal, or even 
formal, federation? That would be open retreat; and if 
the Czar were ready to retreat, he could retreat much 
more easily before the meeting had come off, and while he 
was visibly obeying the impulse only of his own will. If 
the meeting fails, war will be inevitable in the near future, 
for the Sovereigns themselves will have visibly and per- 
sonally failed to discover, or at all events to agree on, a 
method of averting it. 

On the whole, our impression is that the meeting will 
succeed in securing peace for the time. Prince Bismarck’s 
great speech, the new Emperor’s speech to the German 
Reichstag, the new tone of the Russian Press, the absence 
of Prince Bismarck from the meeting, even the despon- 
dency visible in Paris,—all point to the acceptance of some 





probable, though it is already discussed; but still, it is | 
possible, and it would relieve Europe of a sort of night- | 
mare, fill all Treasuries at once, and allow time for | 
reorganisations which, with three of the Powers at all | 
events, are still incomplete. Then it is evident that Prince | 
Bismarck, who knows the secrets of Cabinets, believes some | 
kind of a compromise between Russia and Austria to be | 
possible ; and the nature of that compromise, sure to be at 
the expense of Turkey in some way, concerns all Europe, 
even a detached Power like Great Britain. The com- 
pensation to Russia for a disappointment in the Balkans | 
might be territory in Asia—would be, if Russians were | 
wiser men—and territory in the fate of which the British | 
Government has a direct interest. And lastly, the fate of | 
France may hang in the balance. Frenchmen think it | 
impossible that France should be abandoned by Russia ; 
but we cannot forget that in 1870 Alexander II. did | 
abandon her, that the Romanoffs dread and detest | 
Republicanism in Europe, and that the alliance which 
Frenchmen have so earnestly tried to make seems as far 
off as ever. There are successes which would make 
Russians think that the distribution of power in Europe 
mattered comparatively very little to them; and the 
Emperor of Germany may have such successes to suggest. 

These are possibilities sufficient to make all Courts and 
most peoples very anxious, and all the more because if all 
these possibilities are illusions and the meeting fails, Europe 
will be more disturbed than ever. The last effort will then 
have been made, and made in vain. It must be remembered 
that the difficulties in the way of an arrangement are very 
great. Czar and Kaiser, though so nearly absolute, have still 
to satisfy the general desires of their subjects, and those 
desires may prove to be absolutely incompatible. The 
Czar cannot abandon the permanent policy of his people, 
which is to force their way to Constantinople, or even 
appear to abandon it for any length of time. That would 
be considered treachery to the Slav cause and the cause 
of Holy Church, and would cost him either his life 
or his throne. Not only would the Panslavist party 
be against him, but the soldiers and the peasantry; 
and universal discontent in Russia always makes itself 
effective. He may be quite unable, for all his absolutism, 
to consent to a truce, much more a disarmament, with- 
out a triumph in the Balkans which his people would 
think satisfactory to their honour. On the other hand, the 
Austrian Government stands pledged up to the lips to 
prevent the execution of this policy, at all events by a 
Russian subjugation of the Balkans. In the very last 
meeting of the Delegations to vote the supplementary 
credits asked for the Army, Count Kalnoky was compelled 
to renew his promises that Austria would fight rather than 
allow the occupation of Bulgaria, and when he had promised, 
‘the first men in Hungary and Austria one after another | 








compromise which the three Emperors, whether they 
equally like it or not, are willing to accept. It is scarcely 
conceivable that Prince Bismarck would be absent if 
the basis of an arrangement were still to seek, and 
quite inconceivable that if arrangement were hopeless 
the Sovereigns would meet, at all events in this formal 
and visible way. They would not hold out such a hope 
to the world if they saw no prospect of its being ful- 
filled. The consent of Austria will be indispensable, and 
consequently there must be some plan which, in the 
judgment of all the Imperial Powers, it would be honourable 
and wise to accept. What, however, that plan can be, 


unless the Czar will take a free hand in Persia or Armenia 


as compensation, or unless Bulgaria is deserted, it passes 
ordinary intelligence to imagine. And if Bulgaria is 


deserted, then the whole of the recent proceedings in 


Vienna have been a comedy, the Delegations have been 
deceived, and the Austrian Government has been defeated 
before a shot has been fired. With a Russian Minister of 
War in Bulgaria, the independence of the Balkan States, 
which is the Hungarian sine quid non, becomes a farce, for 
the road to Constantinople is open, and the Bulgarian 
Army, which now, by holding the passes, blocks the way, 
becomes only the Russian advance-guard. We hope for 
better things, not for the sake of England so much as of 
human freedom; but we do not wonder at the sort of shiver 
which is running through Eastern Europe. 





THE WELSH LAND QUESTION. 


INTIN LALOR, the editor of the Irish Felon—a 
Nationalist newspaper of 1848—and the inventor of 

the most potent method of political agitation ever known, 
has hardly received the recognition he deserves. If a 
political movement—like that for Repeal, for instance— 
drags, some other cry with more vitality in it must, he 
pointed out, be found to which it can be linked “like a 
railway-carriage to an engine.” The Parnellites have dis- 
covered their “engine” in the Land Question, and have 
used it with great effect to stir the before immovable coach 
of Separation. Their example, it is now evident, is to be 
followed in Wales. Disestablishment is sticking, and the 
agrarian engine is to be coupled to the carriage to make 
it move. If they have any doubt on the subject, let 
our readers turn to the long letter addressed to the Times 
of Monday last by the well-known Welsh editor and Non- 
conformist minister—the Rev. Thomas Gee—who is the 
moving spirit of the agitation which at the present moment 
is creating so great a stir in the Principality. To any one 
who has taken the least trouble to look at the facts of the 
Welsh Anti-tithe and Land League movement, it is obvious 
that the Land Question has been started in the capacity 
of an engine to drag something else after it. Of course, it 
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neat 
js quite possible that the engine may soon break away and | 
start on its own career without the coach. That, however, 
cannot alter the purpose for which the fires were originally 
lighted. Whether this policy of adopting Lalor’s invention 
in agitation has been in the case of Welsh Disestablishment 
q wise one, We are somewhat inclined to doubt. It was one 
thing for the Parnellites, who in 1879 had no hope of 
making the English people think Separation wise and 
reasonable in itself, not to trouble what their engine was. 
It is quite another thing for the Welsh Nonconformists to 
have done so. They, if they could prove that the people 
of the Principality are anything like unanimous against the 
maintenance of the Establishment, would be sure of a very 
considerable amount of support in favour of their schemes 
from men of moderate opinions. Such support, however, 
js not likely to be forthcoming if Disestablishment is to be 
mixed up with the Land Question. 

We ourselves have always held that the question of the 
Welsh Church might fairly claim to be treated apart from 
that of the English, and that the matter was one primarily 
for the Welsh to decide for themselves. We absolutely 
deny the right of the Welsh to Home-rule in any shape or 
form; but we consider that on a purely Welsh question, if 
the settlement of the question as to the Church Establish- 
ment desired by a sufficiently large portion of the popu- 
lation, is not in itself fundamentally unjust, and does 
not violate those essential personal rights which must be 
maintained intact for all members of the United Kingdom, 
such a settlement should be made by the Imperial Par- 
liament. But though we may feel thus about Welsh 
Disestablishment, we can hold no such language in regard 
to the proposals set forth by those responsible for 
the Welsh land agitation. If they are necessarily 
to accompany Disestablishment, it is impossible to in- 
sist on too immediate or too definite a resistance to the 
whole movement. The main proposal of the Welsh Land 
League is to introduce into Wales the three “ F’s,” and to 
reproduce there the dual ownership of the present Irish 
system. If there were no arguments to be drawn from 
expediency, it might well be urged that the Welsh system 
under which the landlord has always built and repaired 
the farm houses and buildings, and done all the improve- 
ments, cannot possibly give the tenant any moral claim 
to have a portion of the landlord’s property transferred 
directly to him without any greater reason than that it 
will make him more comfortable. Since, however, the 
system of dual ownership has proved, on the whole, a failure 
in Ireland, there is no reason why we should look further 
than the results of the three “ }’s” in Ireland to deter- 
mine us in refusing absolutely to tamper with the Welsh 
system by the use of any such means. If the Welsh land 
agitators were to present some definite plan for enabling 
Welsh tenants to buy their holdings, it might be possible 
to consider their requests. As long, however, as they merely 
talk of introducing the agrarian troubles of Ireland into 
Wales, it is impossible even to argue with them. Come 
what may, the English people have done with schemes of 
creating dual ownership. 

The debate in the House of Commons on Friday, 
June 29th, on Mr. Ellis’s motion, put the case for the 
Welsh farmers as strongly as it could possibly be put. 
We have no doubt that the Welsh farmers, like farmers, 
and landlords too, in every other part of Europe, have 
suffered very much from the depression in prices. Owing, 
too, to the smallness of the holdings and to the greater 
demand for farms, the tenants have not had so completely 
the whip-hand of the landlords as they have had in other 
parts of England. That this fact—the existence of a land- 
hunger in Wales—is to be regarded as an argument for 
presenting a large portion of the value of their farms to the 
existing tenants is, however, utterly untenable. It is the 
inexorable law of economics that nothing for which there 
is a persistent human demand can ever have its value 
taken away from it, be the laws and regulations intended 
for the purpose ever so ingenious. We may give the 
present farmers their farms out-and-out, or endow them 
only with a smaller interest in their holdings; but in 
either case the pressure of competition for land—the land- 
hunger—will ultimately place upon the soil the men who 
are willing to give most for its occupation,—for the value 
which men set upon the occupation of land is indestructible. 
Say the present tenants get fixity of tenure at a lower rent 
than they pay now—that is, than the market price—and 
along with that fixity the necessary rights of free sale and 





of sub-letting. The tenant who first possesses this fixity of 
tenure at alow rent will at once, like the landlord now, find 
himself surrounded by land-hungry men eager to pay him 
a much larger rent if he will only sub-let the land to them. 
Often, of course, he will not yield to this outside pressure. 
In the long-run, however, his death, his failure in his busi- 
ness, or his desire to live better, will bring his holding 
within the scope of competition, and then the inexorable 
law of competition will reassert itself, and the rent, in some 
form or other, will seek and will find its old level. Suppose 
the interest in a holding, with fixity of tenure, devolves 
on a man’s four sons. If only one can actually have the 
holding, the other three will demand their share of the 
tenant-right. As there is no other property, this sum must 
be borrowed and charged on the holding. The interest 
upon it, plus the “fair rent,” will be found certainly to 
equal, perhaps to exceed, the old competition rent. The 
same thing will happen whenever a tenant-right is sold in 
open market. You cannot forbid men to bid because they 
have not money in the bank. Land-hungry men, then, 
will borrow to buy; and the interest on the money they 
borrow, plus the “ fair rent,” will again make a rent as 
large as the competition rent. It is strange that, though 
these facts are so obvious, men cannot or will not see 
them in the case of agricultural land, though they recog- 
nise them somewhat more readily in towns. No one 
supposes that the Dukes of Bedford and Westminster 
could make it cheaper in the future for people te 
live in London, by declaring that they would never 
ask more than £50 for a house, and would grant 
leases for ninety-nine years without premiums. They 
see at once that though the first lessees would have 
each a large present made them, London rents would 
immediately resume their old level. For the Welsh people 
to appeal to Parliament to deliver them from the land- 
hunger is completely useless. Parliament cannot cure the 
evil. If it could, the Socialist millennium would be with 
us. All that Parliament can do is to make a gift to the 
existing tenants. It can, if it sees fit, say to these men: 
—‘ We decree that to you the present farmers shall be 
given the pecuniary benefits which arise from the com- 
petition for land.” This much can Parliament do. They 
cannot go further and say, ‘but you shall make no use of 
it, —the gift must be freely given, or not at all. They 
might, of course, when in the next ten years competition 
rents—made up of the fixed rents and the payments 
of premiums or of the interest on borrowed moneys—had 
reasserted themselves, descend again and make another 
gift to the beati tenentes of the soil; but surely even a 
Welsh County Member would shrink from such periodic 
acts of bounty, if, indeed, he did not consider that the 
necessary spoliation would not in the second case be lawful, 
since it would not come from the pockets of landowners. 
In truth, nothing can kill land-hunger. Purchase by the 
tenants even would be of no avail. For other reasons, 
however, we are entirely in favour of any means that can 
be found of multiplying the owners of the soil. By all 
means let the tenants share the burden of defending private 
property in land. 

We cannot leave the discussion of the Welsh land 
agitation without referring shortly to the subject of Welsh 
Nonconformity. That subject has been lately discussed 
in the July number of the National Review by Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, in an article which is to be highly commended 
for its temperate and judicious tone. Mr. Leighton shows 
beyond a doubt—if his figures are correct, and we see no 
reason to doubt them—that Nonconformity in Wales is on 
the decline. Whether Mr. Stanley Leighton is right in 
attributing this change to the fact that the Nonconformist 
clergymen have devoted themselves too much to politics, 
we cannot say; but, at any rate, this is alleged on 
what seems to be good evidence. The decline in the official 
numbers of the Nonconformist Churches is as marked as the 
decline in contributions. Equally remarkable is the fact 
that many Nonconformist clergymen each year take Holy 
Orders. Perhaps, however, the religious census under- 
taken by the Rev. Thomas Gee, which, as far as the 
returns were published, turned out so differently from 
what was expected, is the most significant of all the signs 
that the relative positions of the Church and the non- 
established bodies are undergoing a change. We have not 
the faintest desire to quote Mr. Stanley Leighton’s facts 
as if they constituted a triumph for the Church. It is 
possible, indeed, that the hold the Nonconformists are 
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losing over the people may not have been gained by the 
Church, though the signs are all the other way, and that, 
instead, an actual decline of religious force in Wales may 
have taken place. But, at any rate, be their meaning what 
it may, the facts must be taken into account in any attempt 
to solve the problem of the Establishment in Wales. 





THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE AND ANGLICAN 
UNITY. 
WENTY years ago, it was the fashion to speak with 
good or ill humoured contempt of every attempt the 
Anglican Church made to realise or give expression to 
the immense responsibilities which have come upon her, 
almost without either her knowledge or her will. The 
Lambeth Conferences may not have had much to do 
with changing this, but they are excellent examples of the 
fact that the change has come. In 1868, the gathering of 
Bishops at Lambeth was disliked, or ridiculed, or ignored. 
In 1888, there is scarcely a trace of any one of these feelings. 
The contrast, no doubt, is only a part of the wider contrast 
which is to be seen in the whole attitude of the world to 
the Church. Religious forces are once more recognised 
as essential factors in the making of history. The com- 
fortable belief that religion is played out, that the world 
may go on its way without taking any trouble about it, 
has proved a delusion. Men who care nothing for religion 
‘as it affects themselves are forced to care for it as it affects 
others. The change is most of all visible in the relations 
between the Pope and European Sovereigns; but it 
is visible also in the relations between the Anglican 
Church and lay society in England. Formerly the great 
body of English laymen were divided between two 
theories of the Anglican Church. According to one, 
it was strictly identified with the Church of England 
as by law established. According to another, it was 
merged in the general body of Protestants all over the 
world. “Catholics” and “ Protestants” were the two 
halves into which Christendom was divided. Neither 
theory is now found to correspond exactly with the facts. 
There are something like two hundred Sees belonging to 
the Anglican communion ; and of these, only about forty— 
less than one-fourth—can in any sense whatever be called 
Established. Again, in all the countries where the 
Anglican Church is fully organised—in the Colonies, in 
India, in Ireland, in the United States—there are large 
bodies of Protestants which remain quite distinct from 
it. It does not matter to our present purpose whether this 
is a cause for sorrow or a cause for rejoicing. Whichever 
view we take, there is no question as to the fact. The 
natural thing, it might have been thought, when the 
stumbling-block of an Establishment was removed, would 
have been for these various Protestant bodies to draw closer 
together, and outside the Anglican Church they mostly 
have done so. But between the Anglican Church and the 
rest the distinction grows stronger every day. Proba- 
bilities and predictions have been alike falsified, and the 
separate existence of Anglicanism as a third element of 
Christendom is more patent to-day than it has ever been 
before. Men may like its presence, or they may dislike 
it; but they cannot help admitting it. 

This change gives a new kind of interest to the meeting 
of the Conference this year. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s invitation has been accepted by 141 Bishops, and 
nearly all of them have this week assembled in the chapel 
and library of Lambeth Palace. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the diversities of conditions in the dioceses 
there represented. There are Bishops from every quarter 
of the globe, ruling flocks taken from every great race that 
exists upon its surface. It would be hardly less difficult to 
exaggerate the diversities of opinion in the Bishops them- 
selves. The history and circumstances of the Church of Eng- 
land have fostered this diversity at home, and it has been 
reproduced with equal vividness in the Anglican Churches 
elsewhere. But a certain unity of type has everywhere 
been preserved, and as yet there is not a single Anglican 
Bishop who finds himself out of place at Lambeth. 
Indeed, the existence and growth of the Conference is the 
strongest possible testimony to the typical unity on which 
we are insisting. In 1868, the Lambeth Conference was 
an experiment,—an experiment which Archbishop Tait 
perhaps half-expected to fail even while he thought it 
right to try it. In 1888, all fear of failure seems to have 
passed away. The Conference may do things that some 
of us may rejoice at and others regret; but there will 








be no doubt as to its vitality, or as to the great and 
increasing attention with which its action will be watched, 
And as this unity of type has made it possible for the 
Anglican Bishops to come together decade after decade in 
increasing numbers, and with an increasing sense of 
responsibility, so these decennial gatherings will tend to 
strengthen and extend that unity. Each Bishop will go 
back to his See more of an Anglican than he came,—more 
sensible, that is, that the Anglican Church, as marked off 
on the one hand from the Established Church of England, 
and on the other from Protestantism generally, has a 
distinct and separate part to sustain. For a whole month, 
episcopacy will be to them as the very air they breathe, 
and however uncongenial the unaccustomed atmosphere may 
seem to some of them, it will, nevertheless, leave its mark, 

Besides strengthening and extending Anglican unity in 
idea, the Conference may hereafter play an important part 
in preserving it in practice. The Churches in communion 
with the See of Canterbury have increased and multi- 
plied with remarkable rapidity. As yet, therefore, the 
younger among them have hardly realised their inde. 
pendent existence. There is little question, however, 
that this realisation will come, and will exercise, when 
it does come, a very strong separating force. Canada, 
with its three metropolitan and fifteen suffragan Sees; 
Australasia, with its two metropolitan and eighteen 
suffragan Sees, will naturally, as they feel their strength, 
begin to wish to try their wings. Inevitably, therefore, 
the tendency towards separation will begin to make itself 
felt. Its fruits were seen in the Irish Church imme- 
diately after Disestablishment; and though Angli- 
canism in Ireland has a peculiar aspect not likely 
to be reproduced elsewhere in its integrity, some of 
the controversies which at once agitated the disestab- 
lished Church there have, and will long continue to 
have, their parallels in every Anglican community. In 
the absence of anything answering to the Lambeth 
Conference, this separatist tendency would probably have 
the upper hand. The Colonial Churches would not wish 
for separation for its own sake; but they would be eager 
about the particular changes they wished to introduce, and 
inclined to ignore or risk the effect which these changes 
might have upon their relations with the Church of 
England. The Lambeth Conference will serve as a useful 
check upon this inclination. It will neither exercise nor 
claim any definite authority over the several Churches 
represented in it; but it will strengthen the resistance 
of the Bishops of the innovating Church if they are 
on the side of leaving things as they are, and show 
them reasons for holding their hand if they are on 
the side of change. Indeed, the very fact that no definite 
authority is claimed by the Conference, is likely to add to 
its real influence. In an Episcopal as opposed to a Papal 
communion, the submission of distant Sees to a central 
authority must be founded wholly on consent. The 
chair of Augustine is not a divine institution, and any 
authority it possesses must be exercised over willing sub- 
jects. From anything more than this there would be a 
constant temptation to revolt ; but where this temptation is 
wanting, the advantages of a dignified and historic arbitrator 
whose decisions may secure the due combination of con- 
tinuity with development, will be obvious to all. What is 
immediately needed to strengthen this function of the Lam- 
beth Conference, is some provision for its continuity between 
the years in which it meets, and for its information at the 
times of its meeting. A suggestion, made originally in the 
St. James’s Gazette, and adopted, we observe, by the 
Guardian, would go far to securing both these ends. 
If the Conference would appoint, or authorise the Arch- 
bishop to appoint, a committee of theological and legal 
experts who might be referred to by the Bishops while the 
Conference was sitting, and might determine questions 
voluntarily submitted to them in the interval between the 
decennial periods, an unconscious pressure would be exerted 
on all the Churches included in the Anglican communion, 
to resist which would either require a very good cause or 
argue very great presumption. 





THE CHANGE OF MUSSULMAN FEELING IN 


INDIA. 
HOSE who read the weekly telegrams from India in 
the Times will have remarked the growing frequency 
of Mahommedan addresses to the Viceroy, and Mahom- 
medan meetings intended to support the general policy of 
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the British Government. Such meetings are new in 
Anglo-Indian experience, and mark not only a revival of 
mental activity among Indian Mussulmans, but a new 
friendliness towards the Government which may prove 
to be of permanent importance. No one who knows 
the facts will deny that from the Battle of Plassey 
downwards there has existed a certain alienation of 
feeling between Mussulman Indians and the British 
Government, due in the main not to ill-will so much as to 
inexorable circumstance. The Mussulmans, to begin 
with, felt the white conquest much more than the Hindoos. 
Though only a fifth of the population, they were the 
dominant caste ; and while Hindoos felt at first more free, 
rather than less free, under British rule, Mahommedans 
felt that they had lost the ascendency to which, as they all 
consider, they are entitled in any country they have sub- 
dued, by the divine law. They shrank from the English ; 
while the English, on their side, regarded them with a cer- 
tain suspicion as men who must of necessity regret the fall 
of the Mogul Throne and the loss of their ancient place in 
the peninsula. Mussulman law was, it is true, retained for 
a century as the Common Law of India; but the English 
abolished the use of Persian as the lingua franca—an 
enormous mistake, for it left English the only common 
tongue, and an Asiatic who learns English ceases in a 
measure to share his people’s thoughts—and the Mussul- 
mans gradually found themselves ousted from the majority 
of offices. This exclusion, always a fact, though never 
acknowledged in words, was only increased when the 
Government opened more careers to Indians, for with the 
new liberality came a new tendency to prefer intelligence 
to strength of character as a claim to official employ. 
The Mussulmans, studying chiefly in the Semitic tongues, 
which they deem half-sacred, and wasting years in schools 
which are to our schools what a theological college is to a 
university, did not prosper in examinations, and gradually 
receded in sullen resignation from the contest with their 
better-educated rivals. The promulgation of the Codes, 
the outbreak of the Mutiny—which, though not a Mussul- 
man movement, began by the proclamation of the Mussul- 
man dynasty—and the final adoption of examinations in 
supersession of patronage, only deepened the estrange- 
ment, until it seemed to some observers as if official life 
and political action would ultimately be reserved to the 
Hindoos. The exclusion of Mussulmans was, it is true, 
always exaggerated by Mussulman irritation; the Govern- 
ment, under Lord Northbrook especially, was almost 
punctiliously fair to all creeds; but still, there was on one 
side much irritation, and on the other a lingering sus- 
piciousness as to the true Mussulman view of the character 
of British rule. 

The suspiciousness and the irritation have been soothed 
away to some considerable extent by two causes, both in 
part originally accidental. Lord Dufferin, as it chanced, 
had been accustomed during his diplomatic training 
to Mussulmans of degree, understood many of their 
mental peculiarities, and especially their deep inner pride, 
and had a historian’s admiration for the great feats 
they had performed both in war and in the develop- 
ment of certain forms of civilisation. He knew, at all 
events, of Bagdad and Granada, he had done business with 
the higher Turks and Arabs, and he was disposed to admire 
rather than resent the Mahommedan fidelity to the tenets 
of their creed. He replied, therefore, to all the addresses 
from Mussulman bodies in a tone of kindly sym- 
pathy, he mentioned instead of ignoring their past 
ascendency, and he allowed it to be known that he was 
studying the Persian language and literature with special 
interest. He took pains to remedy one of their most real 
grievances, the deplorable loss of life among pilgrims 
to Mecca; and by a sort of miracle of good luck, the 
excessively odd arrangement he devised, the transfer of 
the pilgrim traffic to Messrs. Cook and Co., the tourist 
people, proved entirely acceptable to Mussulman feeling. 
The pilgrims did not want to boil their pease, but they 
did want to get to Arabia without being drowned 
wholesale. He granted no other favours not common 
to the whole community ; he distinctly refused to alter 
the colloquial examinations—which always, outside Hin- 
dostan Proper, weight Mussulman competitors, they 
rather despising all the Sanscrit tongues—and on one 
point, the educational position of Mahommedans in 
the Punjab, he was so scrupulous as to be less than 
just. The Mussulmans in that grand province are 








entitled to somewhat exceptional treatment. They are 
more than half the total population—51 per cent.—but 
they have no endowments, the ruling class having been 
mainly Hindoo, and have, therefore, unusual difficulty in 
keeping up their special colleges, whether religious or 
secular. Lord Dufferin would give the Punjabee Mahom- 
medans nothing not given to Hindoos; but still, he in- 
creased the Mussulman authority generally over their own 
foundations, he ordered that, as regards all appointments 
not governed by examination, they should receive their fair 
share, and he told them on all occasions that he thought 
their desire to enter the public service quite creditable, and 
deserving of all encouragement. The result was an out- 
burst of kindly feeling towards the Viceroy personally, 
which was widened by a new circumstance into a 
demonstration of friendliness towards the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Mussulmans of India do not like the notion of 
representative institutions at all. Plenty of Mussulman 
pleaders and the like are ready to sit and speak in the so- 
called National Congresses, and to repeat Western ideas 
about representation ; but the men who really lead the com- 
munity are opposed to the whole movement. They mean, 
if the British flag is ever withdrawn, to hold India 
for themselves, or, at all events, to fight for their 
ascendency, and will not consent to a system which, like 
the Parliamentary one, must of necessity leave all sub- 
stantial power in the hands of Hindoos, who are five times 
as numerous, more quick-witted, and, except in Bengal, just 
as ready to appeal to force. It is not that they -dread 
oppression so much. That is, we think, a natural English 
mistake. Hindoos are fairly tolerant of other Indians; 
and in the South, Mussulmans reach high office, under the 
Hindoo Rajah of Mysore, without apparent difficulty. 
The operative sentiment is rather the ingrained feeling 
of every Mussulman, implanted at once by his religion 
and his history, that, as between Asiatics at all events, 
the right to rule belongs by the will of God to 
him, a feeling which is inextinguishable, and which 
is manifested as strongly in China, where Mussul- 
mans have never ruled, as in India, where they ruled 
for nearly five hundred years. At all events, there the 
feeling is, a very serious factor in politics, as all clear- 
sighted Hindoos acknowledge, and it takes just now 
the curious form of devotion to British rule. ‘ The 
English shall govern if we do not,’—that is the inner 
meaning of the speeches poured out for the last two 
years, speeches not altogether unacceptable to the Govern- 
ment of India. That Government is rigidly impartial 
among the creeds ; but it has to govern, and it cannot be 
altogether sorry for evidence that in the event of a 
passive insurrection in favour of representative govern- 
ment, the most powerful single section of the population 
will, if it should be necessary to make the appeal, 
range itself on the British side. The situation is a 
very curious one to men accustomed to believe that 
the first of Indian dangers was Mussulman dislike to 
the British intruders; but it is not without hope, if suc- 
cessive Viceroys should retain the Mussulman sympathies 
which Lord Dufferin has certainly succeeded in evoking. 
They actually like him,—a state of feeling old Anglo- 
Indians would have considered impossible. It will be 
well if this sentiment is cultivated, so far as that can 
be done without making the mistake committed, we 
believe, but once in the history of British India— 
namely, in Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation about the 
gates of Somnath—of taking a side among the creeds. 
That would be an inexpiable blunder, and a gross 
oppression besides; but we really think a little more 
favour might be shown towards the Semitic culture which 
attracts Mahommedans, and which is at least as good 
a test of education as culture either in English or in 
the languages derived from Sanscrit. We do not know, 
either—though we do know the suggestion will not be 
adopted—why there should not be regiments of Mussulman 
cavalry as well as Goorkha regiments, which are intensely 
Hindoo, or why the British Government should not 
maintain an agent at Mecca to protect pilgrims who 
are also its own taxpayers from the outrageous extor- 
tion to which, as being at once rich and unprotected, 
they are often exposed. ‘There is no reason why he 
should be an Englishman, or why our influence in Con- 
stantinople should not be utilised for that strictly 
benevolent end. 
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THE POLYGAMY OF HEATHEN CONVERTS. 
HE subject which the Bishops discussed in conference 
on Wednesday is one on which it is impossible even to 
conceive a satisfactory decision. Christian principles of both 
action and feeling are utterly incongruous with polygamy in 
any shape, and yet they are, we believe, still more incongruous 
with that arbitrary dissolution of domestic ties voluntarily 
undertaken before conversion to Christianity, which some 
Christian missionaries earnestly advocate. The dilemma is 
like that of a man who, having undertaken, in consideration 
of advantages conferred upon him by one in whom he had 
subsequently lost all confidence, to find the latter large 
pecuniary means, should, after receiving and appropriating 
what he had bargained for, and so dealt with it that he could 
not give it back, declare himself pricked in his conscience by 
the obligation under which he lay to fulfil his share of the 
contract, on the ground that he ought not to give the creditor 
whom he had learned to condemn or despise, large powers of 
doing mischief. Yet to break his contract after receiving the 
equivalent, would, in such a case, clearly be a course morally 
worse than to fulfil it in spite of the risk of becoming thereby 
the source of much evil. It is the same with heathen contracts 
of marriage,—of course, when we speak of marriage, we do 
not mean to include concubinage,—honestly entered into 
before Christian teaching had made such marriages impossible. 
There is and must be a choice of evils. Hither the convert 
must break arbitrarily with one or more of his wives, and 
throw them back upon the world in the dishonoured condition 
of wives who had been repudiated in favour of one specially 
honoured by her husband; or he must continue to live in 
relations which are condemned by the spirit as well as by the 
words of Christ, and which no Christian could by any possi- 
bility be permitted by the Church to enter into after embracing 
Christianity, If the first alternative were taken, there must be 
sanction, nay, authority given by the Christian Church to acts 
of gross injustice, and probably of gross cruelty, towards the 
unfortunate wives who had been married before there was any 
thought of wrong in polygamy, and who would have to be arbi- 
trarily selected for repudiation ; if the second alternative were 
adopted, there must be sanction, nay, authority given by the 
Church to the temporary continuance of an institution which 
Christianity inevitably treats as in principle,—i.e., from the 
Christian point of view,—licentious and debasing. There is 
practically the choice between a deliberate breach of con- 
tract by the Christian convert which must be both unjust and 
cruel in multitudes of cases, on the one hand, and a deliberate 
continuance for years, it may not unfrequently be for the 
remainder of a man’s term on earth, under conditions of life 
which the Church properly regards with the utmost moral 
repugnance, and peremptorily forbids to all who are converted 
before they have contracted marriage with more than one wife. 
It is a very serious and difficult dilemma ; but we hold with 
the view which appears to be attributed on some authority to 
the Bishop of London, that the Church has no right to dis- 
solve or attempt to dissolve arbitrarily, genuine marriages 
contracted honestly under heathen sanctions, on the ground 
that had the husband been a Christian before they were entered 
upon, the Church must have forbidden them. There are very 
many engagements which it would be wrong to take afresh 
under the guidance of an enlightened conscience, which it would 
be still more wrong to break after they were taken and could 
no longer be taken back, only because it had been discovered 
that if the fresh light which had been shed upon them by new 
teaching had been earlier forthcoming, they would never have 
been taken at all. A Christian convert has often, for instance, 
found out that had he sooner become a Christian, he would 
have married a very different wife from the wife he did marry ; 
but he is not on that plea permitted to put away the wife who 
perhaps stands in the way, or appears at all events to stand in 
the way, of his further progress in the Christian life. And 
what is true of a monogamic marriage that proves to be 
dangerous to the Christian life of the convert, is true also of 
polygamice marriages, which can no longer be annulled 
without cruel injustice to the wives and often even to the 
children, who would no longer be permitted to live in the 
household to which by right they belonged. It is obvious that 
if the Church is to set her face against all converts who do 
not repudiate all but one of their wives, she will have immense 
difficulty in selecting the one wife who is not to be repudiated, 
since in a tribe where polygamy is the acknowledged right of 





husbands, why should the wife who happens to be the first 
selected, and who is no more regarded by that tribe as a true 
wife than the last selected, be preferred to the others? To 
say nothing of the fact that the husband would often wish to 
keep the latest and newest choice, and might fight very hard 
against being tied exclusively to the one who had grown old 
with him, there would be the greatest possible difficulty 
in securing for the wife selected that exclusive affection, 
which ought to be the wife’s right, for she would of 
course be one of several all but one of whom must be 
objects of profound and just pity, and sometimes, perhaps, of 
devoted love. The situation of a Christianised husband with 
a plurality of wives must be admitted to be one of the 
greatest possible moral complexity; but we fail to see 
how it can be properly dealt with by lacerating the heart 
of a polygamist, who was quite innocent of wrong-doing 
when he became a polygamist, in a very cruel fashion, 
only to make him feel that he is breaking faith with 
one and keeping faith with another, though he might just ag 
legitimately have put the dishonoured wife in the place of the 
honoured wife, had the necessarily arbitrary rule adopted by 
the Church, been determined differently. And when we 
consider that in the early period of the Jewish Church,— 
out of which the Christian Church sprang,—polygamy was a 
perfectly regular institution, it seems capricious to insist that 
heathens, with probably much less of hereditary civilisation 
to boast of than the Jews of the patriarchal times, should be 
compelled to choose between losing all claim to Christian 
teaching or sympathy, and mutilating domestic ties which 
they had already formed, though the early Jewish Church 
would have admitted their sacredness as frankly as it admitted 
Jacob’s marriage to both Leah and Rachel. 

It must, of course, be freely admitted that no converted 
family living in polygamy can live after the perfect Christian 
model ; but then, it is equally true that no converted family 
from which one or more wives had been cruelly and arbitrarily 
dismissed could live after the perfect Christian model. There 
must be in either case the utmost difficulty in carrying the 
truly Christian spirit into the life of such a family. There 
must be pangs and jealousies, and perhaps feelings of self- 
reproach and remorse, on either alternative alike. But while 
in the case of permitting the polygamy so far as it had been 
honestly accepted before the conversion, there would at least be 
no consciousness:of broken faith and deliberate cruelty,—on 
the other alternative, that of repudiating all wives but one, 
feelings of this kind must disturb largely the life of the 
contracted household, while in all probability the new purity 
sought for would not be secured, and might even be more 
fatally sacrificed than it would be if no attempt had been 
made to root up ties formed before the conversion had taken 
place. Marriage cannot be cancelled without the certainty of 
great cruelty to most of the repudiated wives, the probability 
of considerable cruelty to some of the repudiating husbands, 
and the danger of a conflict of subsequent emotions which 
is almost sure to be fatal to the peace of the contracted 
house. It is true, of course, that a polygamic marriage 
cannot be sanctioned in a convert without serious dangers 
of another kind. But serious as these are, they are not, 
we think, so serious as those which arise out of violence 
done to natural ties with their roots in the past, and that, 
too, a past not open to any moral censure at the time when 
it was not the past but the present. Christian teaching 
must, of course, treat true marriage as impossible except 
between one man and one woman; but where the tie had 
already been formed between one man and more than one 
woman, before the Christian teaching was heard, it seems to us 
that Christ would not have ordered the rending of the family 
asunder by some capricious and artificial decree, but would 
have insisted only that every step to be taken subsequently, 
should be taken towards the higher and purer ideal. Is not 
this a case where the course which on the surface seems to 
make most for the purer ideal, would, in fact, make that purer 
ideal odious and justly repulsive ? 


PEERS AND AUCTIONEERS. 
E note, and note with regret, a change which has 
occurred in the opinion of the highly placed as to 
the propriety of selling their art property by auction. When 
Stowe was dismantled, their opinion was, we believe, that the 
great sale, with its enormous publicity, its days of exhibition, 
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and its columns of newspaper reports, involved a kind of dis- 

credit to the order not compensated for by the kind of wonder 

which the catalogue excited, though that was very great. Till 

Stowe was plundered, ordinary mankind hardly knew what 

treasures a great house might hold, or what was the price at 

which a really great noble kept up the “sustained stateliness ” 

of his daily life. The wonder, however, was, like wonder at a 

great bankruptcy, not honorific. It is necessary to pay debts 
honestly, and the reigning Duke was believed to have made 
his great sacrifice chiefly to secure that end; but still, there was 
among his fellows something of a sense of shock, as if the duke- 
dom itself had somehow been put up toauction. Great houses, 
it was felt, should not advertise their distress, and if they must 
part with their possessions, should do it silently, and without the 
undignified intervention of auctioneers. We should all feel that, 
if a King were bankrupt, even now; and when the writer was 
young, it was felt about the heads of the great families. Even 
the stripping of Hamilton Palace, though it occurred so much 
later, excited much comment, for it was stripped rather out of 
convenience than of absolute necessity, and there was an 
impression that at least the historic furniture might have been 
saved by its hereditary possessors. That feeling, however, 
grew gradually weaker, and has now entirely passed away. 
The great nobles sell their goods as readily as dealers in 
bric-d-brac, and a Cecil seeks the aid of the ivory hammer 
as readily as a Smith. The great prices obtainable for 
all rare or noted articles, whether paintings, or books, or 
furniture, or jewels, tempt embarrassed men beyond their 
endurance, tempt them as their old trees used to tempt their 
grandfathers, and they sell without a thought of discredit. 
They do not wait to be ruined, or even seriously threatened 
with ruin; but the moment money becomes scarce, and re- 
trenchment unavoidable, they stave off the disagreeable 
necessity by applying to the auctioneer. They go to Christie 
and Manson as readily as their servants go to the pawnbroker. 
The library usually goes first, as the amenity they will least 
miss, then the china if it is very good, then the historic furniture, 
and last of all the pictures, perhaps because pictures one has 
looked at all one’s life make such gaps as they disappear. Of 
shame there is evidently none; and of regret, we fear, often 
very little, except when, as sometimes happens, the sale turns 
out, from some ecaprice of the weather or of fashion, less 
profitable than was expected. Great men in our day would 
hardly understand the pathos of the scene at Ellangowan, 
and wonder why young Hazeldean was vexed when his mother 
sent to him to bid for her old acquaintance’s “ ebony cabinet.” 


It is not a good change, and as we said, we regret the 
growing frequency of these sales. They are contrary to 
the public interest, and they mark a decline in the depth 
of the feeling embodied in the phrase, Noblesse oblige. They 
are contrary to the public interest in two ways. Every great 
sale of the kind is followed by the departure from England of 
many things rare, or beautiful, or exceedingly instructive. In 
spite of the laws of equal division, the millionaires of the 
Continent buy freely at such sales, more especially the pictures, 
while the rich Americans seem ready to strip England of every 
valuable she possesses. They would give millions for West- 
minster Abbey if they could carry it away, and would bid for the 
contents of the Bodleian in lots of a thousand volumes. They 
hardly care what prices they give, so that they may be pro- 
tected against their own uncertainties of taste by authenti- 
cated pedigrees, and rare books can hardly be rescued from 
their hands. We hope they love them, and perhaps they do, 
your true American being capable of slow meditation ; but in 
any case the books are lost to Europe, and disappear beyond 
the ken even of the dealers, sometimes, we fear, to the 
serious increase of the risks to which they are exposed. 
Then, even if Englishmen buy the treasures—and the new 
men of money are fairly good in that way, though they 
calculate too closely—the treasures sink into comparative 
obscurity. The new purchasers do not show them except 
at an occasional exhibition, when they are thoroughly 
insured. A great house is often a great museum, and 
its treasures as accessible to students as if they were in the 
hands of trustees for the nation. They are kept, with the 
exception sometimes of the books, with sufficient care, and 
are shown with courtesy and without too many formalities. 
The separate buyers hide up their tresures, not intentionally. 
but as it were accidentally, the trace of them being partially 
lost to inquirers, who, again, thought they had rights as against 


the great noble which they have not as against the unknown 
millionaire. (That feeling comes out in the oddest way in 
the sort of claim so constantly made to see even the private 
rooms of a great house, and to disregard the efforts made 
to confine visitors to show-days.) The treasures, in fact, 
or part of them, vanish from public view, and a means 
of art education which is, at all events for a few, a very 
effective one, is gradually lost. Those who deny this may 
reflect what Japanese workmen will be like when the last 
Japanese bit of work more than a hundred years old has been 
shipped away to Paris. Italians recognise this so keenly, that 
it is an offence to sell art treasures out of Italy, and we believe 
that shortly after 1870 a law of the same kind was seriously 
proposed for Germany. It would be ridiculous in a country like 
this, ruled by the commercial spirit, to propose so drastic a 
remedy, and, indeed, we should be sorry to see it applied 
as against Americans and Australians, who will need by-and- 
by the instruments of civilisation in Art; but we may be 
permitted to regret the gradual impoverishment of our own 
country, whether through the exportation of treasures or their 
concealment. Thought will not suffer because rare editions 
grow scarce, but knowledge will, and that kind of literary diet . 
which helps, in however small a degree, to diffuse the know- 
ledge of curious literary flavours. 

There is a loss, too, as we said, in these sales, or rather, 
in the growing frequency of these sales, which is a severe 
one to society, though not perhaps to the whole com- 
munity. The great families still do much to form tone, 
especially among the newly rich, and the highly cultivated 
tone is a far better one than the tone either of luxury 
or display. Better be proud of a gallery than of a stable 
or a hothouse. Families will be ruined and debts must 
be paid; but the noble who will live in a corner of 
his palace rather than part with his books, or his pictures, or 
the accustomed things which make up his lettered dignity of 
life, exerts a better influence than the noble whose single 
concern is that his stables should not be reduced, or his 
gardens run wild, or his retinue grow perceptibly less. 
Dismiss a footman to save a statuette. If there is to 
be an aristocracy at all—and England, we may rely on 
it, is not yet civilised enough to dispense with every 
kind of involuntary teaching class—it had better be a culti- 
vated one capable of caring to accumulate treasures of 
art and literature, bred up among things that are beautiful, 
and aware of lives other than those of the gamekeeper, the 
jockey, and the hunter after women. It is better that as there 
must be, or, at any rate, will be rich men, that they should 
inhabit houses celebrated for something besides magnificence. 
and care for something other than a display of wealth. 
We prefer the man who buys ivories to the man who 
buys plate, and would rather money were given for old 
carvings than for the last new remittances from Kim- 
berley. The Medicean ideal purified is not a bad one 
for the rich, though it is not the best; and it is, at any 
rate, better than the desire to have money for luxury at 
any cost, even that of a degradation of taste. Mr. Mill has 
told us what he owed to his generous life at Ford Abbey, 
and the spirit which strips the Ford Abbeys scattered over 
England of the things which make them perfect, rather 
than endure retrenchment or privation, is in its essence 
a spirit selfish and mean. One likes the man who would 
give up a meal a day rather than part with a picture, 
and the liking is not quite so sentimental as the trades- 
man would suppose. Such a man’s motives may not be the 
highest, may be, in fact, rather unconscious mental habits 
than motives of any sort; but still, he is capable of self- 
suppression ; and the other man, who sells his grandfather’s 
books that he may continue to give dinners, isnot. Of course, 
if debts can only be paid by such sales, as in the Stowe case, 
there is an end of the matter, for the claims of honesty will 
justify anything in the way of sales, except, indeed, the 
cutting down of old trees. That is minor murder, in- 
excusable on any pretence whatever, and involving the un- 
happy creditor who is to be paid with the money in a great 
public wrong. It is wicked to make him even the unconscious 
cause of so transcendent an offence against the beauty with 
which the Creator has clothed the world. Even a money-lender 
ought not to be treated in that way, not though he cries aloud, 





as he usually does cry, that he fails to see the crime. His 
induration of conscience is no excuse for making him do evil. 
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Thugs do not see the villainy of murder, and there are men on 
earth who would cut down an avenue two hundred years old 
rather than a creditor should remain unpaid, and creditors who 
would take money so procured without perishing of shame. It 
is not of much use, we fear, to sermonise such a world. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CURIOSITIES OF TROUT-FISHING. 


(To rue Epitor or THE “ SprcTatTor.”’] 
Srr,—As a member of one of the angling clubs competing on 
Loch Leven, I can corroborate your article on the “ Curiosities 
of Trout-Fishing.” From my experience I know that the 
reports which appear in the daily newspapers with regard to 
the “ takes” on that notable loch are very misleading, inasmuch 
as the clubs, as a rule, are restricted to fly-fishing, whereas the 
day upon which they may compete may be most unfavourable 
for that method, and very favourable for the minnow troll. 
You might have added in your article that some of “Colonel 
Jones’s ” thirty trout were caught with the artless phantom, 
and not by legitimate angling at all. As, for example, I was 
a competitor at a recent gathering of the Stirling Club, when 
the first prize was taken by a gentleman who caught two trout, 
weighing under two pounds. A few of the other members 
aught one trout each, and many arrived at the pier “clean.” 
Thad two friends from England fishing the loch the same day. 
Finding that it was no good fishing with fly, they put on the 
murderous minnow tackle. The result was that in the course 
of eight hours, they caught thirty-seven trout, weighing thirty- 
five pounds. The report of the day’s fishing on the loch 
appearing in the daily journals made no mention of the 
different methods of fishing, and put the whole of the thirty- 
five-pound take in the name of one of my two friends. 
Probably, I may add, each of the two boatmen had a rod each 
all day, and anonymously contributed to the brilliant achieve- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Stirling, July 1st. 





JAMES L. PHILP. 





INTELLIGENT SUSPICION IN A DOG. 
|To Tue Eprtor or THR “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—The following instance of dog-instinct (or reasoning ?) 
will, I think, interest some of your readers. About a fortnight 
ago, while crossing the Albula Pass, our driver stopped for a 
few moments at the little restaurant on the highest point of it. 
A rough kind of herdsman’s dog, of no particular breed, I 
suppose, came out and sat down by the carriage and looked up 
at us. We happened to have a few Marie biscuits in the 
carriage, so I threw half of one out to him. I suppose he had 
no experience in Huntley and Palmer’s make, for he looked at 
and smelled it carefully, and then declined to eat it, but again 
looked up at me. I then took the remaining half, bit off and 
ate a little bit of it, and threw over the rest to him. This time 
he ate it at once, then turned and ate the first piece, which he had 
before refused, and at once came and asked for more, which I 
had great pleasure in giving him. I may add that I have 
several times tried a similar experiment with more pampered 
dogs at home, but have never succeeded with it. Whether 
this arises from the latter knowing, in most cases, from experi- 
ence what they like and what they do not like, or,as I am 
rather inclined to think, from the superior intelligence of this 
Alpine dog, who really reasoned that what I could eat he could, 
T leave your readers to decide for themselves.—I am, Sir, &e., 


G. W. C. 





A COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN A DOG AND 
A HEN. 


[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


Srr,—Your dog-loving readers may be interested in the 
following instance of animal sagacity. ‘Bob’ isa fine two- 
year-old mastiff, with head and face of massive strength, 
heightened by great mildness of expression. One day he was 
seen carrying a hen, very gently, in his mouth, to the kennel. 
Placing her in one corner, he stood sentry while she laid an 
egg, which he at once devoured. From that day the two have 
been fast friends, the hen refusing to lay anywhere but in 
‘Bob’s’ kennel, and getting her reward in the dainty morsels 
from his platter. There must have been a bit of canine 
reasoning here. ‘Bob’ must have found eggs to his liking, 


oD 





that they were laid by hens, and that he could best secure a 
supply by having a hen to himself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Little Lever, July 3rd. THomas Hamer. 


[*,* The author of the article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography on “Catherine Davies” protests against our comment 
upon it in the review of that Dictionary which appeared in our 
last number (June 30th), and writes us a letter which shall appear 
next week, after we have submitted it to our reviewer for his 
criticism.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


MORT AU CHAMP D’HONNETR. 

THE Austrian has stolen on us, our men are scattered wide, 

Ill for France if he win yon fort where the hills divide; 

Much were the gain if we held it but for a day and night. 

“Be mine,” said Latour d’Auvergne, “to warn them and aid 
the fight.” 

Horror and shame! 
gone: 

Grimly he set his face: short time, and much to be done. 

Loopholes were cut, gates barred, the muskets lashed in a row, 

ie tricolour flung to the breeze, and then—to wait for the 

oe. 

So quick and true his aim, and so fast the Austrians fall, 

That the path is choked with their dead, and at eve they sound 
the recall ; 

— morn came a flag of truce: “ Yield, for our cannon are 

ere, 

Or we breach your wall.” 
near.” 

So the day and night had been gained, and staggering under 
the weight 

Of twenty muskets, a weary soldier steps from the gate. 

“Single against a host! By heaven! ’twas nobly done. 

Men, bear for him the guns, his burden the flag alone.” 





Their arms were there, the cowards were 


“In two hours’ time if no help be 


“Rank for this man,” said Napoleon. 
“ Well, if you will, 

First Grenadier of France, be a simple Captain still.” 

So with no selfish aim, for France with heart and with hand, 

Bravest where all were brave, he fought in many a land. 

His no ruffian thirst for blood, for plunder, or pay, 

First in the charge, his duty done, he would turn away. 

Nature he loved, and she to him had revealed her lore ; 

Loved to ponder the problems of life with the sages of yore; 

Till the death order came, and a glorious life to crown 

~ fell with his wounds in front, and smiled the death-pang 

own. 

How shall they honour him dead who in life held cheap what 
men prize ? 

Titles and crosses he spurned. 
he lies 

Dig him a soldier’s grave; let our flag be round him laid; 

But for his heart from our pay shall a silver casket be made ; 

There we will shrine its dust, and his spirit shall lead us yet.” 

Added the Master of soldiers’ hearts,—‘ And when ye’re met, 

First, as in life, on the muster-roll ye shall call his name, 

And his oldest comrade answer, ‘ Dead on the field of fame.’ ’ 

Morn by morn it was heard, and Austrian and Russian reeled, 

“a those veterans swept to the front, kings of the battle- 
field ; 

Morn by morn it was heard, till the Bourbon came and the time 

When to have fought for Napoleon and France was held a crime 

Never did nobler service nobler guerdon earn, 

High in the roll of heroes, place for Latour d’Auvergne! 

HoT) BR. 


“Nay, General.” 


Said one,—‘ On the spot where 


RUSTICUS EXPECTAT. 


THREE hundred feet of level lawn, 
Blithe songsters welcoming the dawn, 
Cedars that, though storm-stricken oft, 
Green against blue still tower aloft, 
And wealth of blossom-laden trees, 
Tall sentinels of damask leas, 

With glimpses of Thames’ silver sheen 
High overarching shade between ;— 
Such scene may cheer a Vicar’s home, 
And banish every wish to roam. 
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But other images than these 

Will rise and scare the dream of ease. 
The slow, sad murmur of the time 

Must paralyse a happier rhyme. 

He marks the strife, he hears the ery 

Of rustic rude humanity, 

Half-conscious of the stirring age, 
Half-puzzling out its mystic page. 

The labourers’ low wage has shown ’em 
Cheap bread is scarce the swmmum bonum. - 
“Parson, he should be rich,” they say ; 
“He wears black cloth, he drives his shay ; 
His Poor-rate prups is summat high, 
But naught of it do we come by. 

Mayhap he’s larnéd. I don’t see 

What good they larnéd scholards be. 
They give us soup, and eggs, and rice, 
And to digest ‘em good advice. 

But siller’s most as scarce with them 

As with us country-folk that clem. 

Long families they mostly blame, 
Though many of ’em have the same. 
They’re always preaching, ‘Save, man, save!’ 
But who’s to do’t, and where’s the lave, 
With thirteen shillings by the week ? 
He'd find it harder than his Greek. 
We're fined if childer miss their mark 
To yearn some pence or take a lark : 
And that smug Master, were he paid 

To larn the growing lads a trade, 

To mend their boots or use a rule, 

Why, then, I’d say, ‘ He bean’t no fool.’” 


Nor murmur working men alone, 
For every grange has now its moan. 
*Tis hard to keep the fatten’d steer, 
Because the middleman’s so near ; 
To sow and reap the baffling crops, 
Whose yearly waning value stops 
The wisest projects at their source, 
‘The genial giver in his course, 

And what our toilers used to see,— 
Large-handed generosity. 


Oh! would some Power arouse the great, 
Who make our laws and guide the State, 
To stem the townward flowing tide 
And crown with life the country-side, 
To help the poor of every kind— 
Parson and farmer, squire and hind— 
To look on men of low estate, 
New freedom from this year might date, 
Another wondrous eighty-eight! 
Francis St. Joun THACKERAY. 








ART. 


ae 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FINAL NOTICE. ] 

In this, our last notice of this year’s Academy, we shall chiefly 
mention pictures by the younger artists, and our readers will 
understand that such notice cannot be expected to be exhaustive 
criticism, and will be intended chiefly to point out excellences. 

In the first room, then, one of the best landscapes is by a 
painter whose work is unknown to the public, a Mr. Herbert 
Snell. It is called, with commendable simplicity, “ Floods in 
the Thames Valley,” and shows us a rather desolate evening 
scene, with a wet moon rising above the flooded landscape, 
Rows of hapless poplars stand on the edge of the hill from 
which the artist has painted the valley; the whole composition 
is misty, still, and quiet. A pleasant picture, this, showing a 
true instinct for the beauty of one of Nature’s more desolate 
aspects, and a considerable amount of poetic feeling. “ Cecil 
Lawson ?” “Well, yes, perhaps it is something in his style.” 
Mr. Holl has two portraits in this room, Sir Andrew Clarke 
and Sir Richard Webster, both good, but not to be compared 
with those which we have previously criticised. Mr. McWhirter 
has a landscape, “ Birchwood near the Sea,” in his well-known 
style; and there is a fine small seascape by Mr. Henry Moore 
of “ The Needles.” The people who have been praising for the 





last few years the large Venetian scenes of Mr. Luke Fildes, 
may be invited to look at a small picture by Mr. Robert H. 
Blum, of Venetian lace-workers. Apart from its artistic 
ability, this work represents Venetian work-girls as they are 
instead of representing them as they are not, save in Mr. 
Fildes’ and other English pictures. Ragged, untidy, dirty, 
picturesque, and reckless in air—if you want your Venetian 
milliner, here she is for you—not nicely washed, clean- 
stockinged, domestic, and proper, with nothing but her 
garments belonging to the city of the waters. A clever piece 
of work is this of Mr. Blum’s, though its intention is too 
frankly artistic to find much favour in English eyes. Look, 
by the way, in the next room for examples of what the 
Academicians can do when they are put to it, at the “Siren” 
of Mr. Armitage, and the “Medea” of Mr. Prinsep,—such 
pictures should not be criticised, their deficiencies are too 
patent ; and yet it were too lenient to pass them over in silence. 

In the Second Gallery, a clever little humorous picture by 
Mr. John White deserves a word of notice; and Miss Alice 
Havers’s “The dusky night rides down the sky,” is delicate 
and attractive, without being specially true. Mr. Poynter’s 
portrait of the Earl of Harewood is one of those profoundly 
comic works which every now and then come from this 
master’s easel—it represents a stoutly made gentleman, in a 
tweed suit, with (apparently) no neck, standing in his own very 
green park, with an expression of utter bewilderment upon 
his features, as though he were saying,—‘ By gad! Sir, the 
country is going to the devil, by gad! Sir.” 

Here, too, isa large semi-landscape, semi-figure picture by 
Mr. Faed of an old woman resting on a Highland moor; and 
Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of the Master of Trinity; and a 
fine but something too prosaic portrait of Cardinal Manning by 
Mr. Ouless; and Mr. David Murray’s grass-green Devon land- 
scape, better in drawing than colour—and not a good specimen 
of his work—and one of the best portraits in the Gallery; 
Carolus Duran’s “ Pasteur ;” and a “Juno” by Mr. Armitage 
which might hang as a pendant to his “ Siren;” and another 
Henry Moore seascape—splendid in sky and atmosphere, but a 
little lumpy in the painting of the water—and a good, solid 
portrait by Mr. Carter of the “Count de Torre-Diaz”—whoever 
he may be—and a fair landscape by Mr. Ernest Parton, 
entitled “From the Woods to the Sea.” And in the great 
Third Gallery we find Mr. John Collier with a gigantic 
portrait of “The Right Honourable Sir Reginald Hanson, 
Baronet, Lord Mayor in the year of the Jubilee,” a sturdy, well- 
painted instance of a Corporation picture, wonderfully like its 
original—at least, it gives us that impression—but supremely 
commonplace, and with a certain look of newness over 
everything, which is of late apt to characterise Mr. Collier’s 
work. Here, too,is an example of Géréme of which the less 
said the better; and the usual style of “ Breaking up the En- 
campment” composition by Sir John Gilbert,—whose work, 
by-the-way, is better in water-colour than oil, even after all 
these years in the Royal Academy; and Mr. Gow’s “ Flight 
of James II.,” well drawn and seriously conceived, but failing, 
where Mr. Gow so often fails, in the faces of his chief actors; 
and Miss Burne-Jones’s pretty face, painted by Mr. Poynter, 
the most successful of his works this year,—and many 
another great Academic work over which we must not linger. 

Come rather to the later rooms, and look at Mr. Warrener’s 
little grey picture of “A Confession,” which ought to be 
praised, if only for the truth of expression in the face of the 
old woman who has just listened to the daughter, who stands, 
her face hidden, ashamed, before her mother,—a genuine com- 
position and soberly worked out, felt as well as painted, and 
studied carefully with a view to truth rather than exhibition. 
Look also, if you want to see the quality which English 
painters most lack, at M. Emile Wauters’ portrait of a boy 
with a hoop and a dog,—rather a rampant little foreign boy, 
with aggressive knickerbockers and an air as if he had just 
been “ dressed out ” to walk in the “ Bois.” But the picture is 
fine in quality, the drawing masterly, the pose natural and vivid, 
and somehow over it all there is that sense of the artistic, the 
sense of style and dignity,—another dignity than that of the 
money-bag or plush be-breeched footman, which, as a rule, 
overpowers our art and our life. 

We need not pause long over Mr. Bramley’s “ Hopeless 
Dawn,” a good but over-praised picture of a girl, in a cottage 
by the sea, hiding her face in her grandmother’s lap, or over 
Mr. Logsdail’s “St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,” which surely should 
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have had a note of admiration placed after its title. Both these 
have been purchased with the Chantrey Fund, and both are 
good conscientious works,—Mr. Bramley’s hitting the public 
taste for “nicely” regulated pathos of not too natural (and 
consequently harrowing) a kind; and Mr. Logsdail’s a clear, 
unpoetical rendering of city life, admirable in several 
technical respects, but intellectually superficial, and emo- 
tionally null. Nor can we more than glance at Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s “ Requiescat,” a successful attempt to paint a suit 
of armour and a dog, but little more than a monument 
of cheap pathos, and utterly unreal; or Mr. Tom Hemy’s 
sea picture, notable for a certain bigness of touch, as if 
it had been painted by a man who was used to handling 
a rope in rough weather. Nor of Mr. Long’s Egyptian 
Ceremonial can we say much more than that it is the work 
of a painter who knows his business. Otherwise, it is put 
together as carefully as a Chinese puzzle, and is about as 
interesting. The best portrait in this Fifth Gallery is Mr. 
Herman Herkomer’s of the Lord Chancellor in his crimson 
robes. This is, on the whole, an improvement upon this 
gentleman’s portrait of his uncle, the well-known Academician. 
Its chief deficiency appears to us to be a certain raggedness of 
painting, as if Mr. Herkomer, jun., was imitating the manner 
of a great master before he had quite sufficient ability to 
justify him in doing so. Its great merit, on the other hand, is 
that there is none of the weak and well-fed prettiness which 
distinguishes so much English portraiture. There is no trace 
of the Squire with his nice, clean top-boots and spotless pink, 
of the Mayor in his robes of office, or of the Bishop in new 
silk apron, the upper portion of a comely calf just showing 
above the gilt frame. There is, in fact, a vagabondish, 
Robert Macaire look about the Chancellor in Mr. Herkomer’s 
picture. 
In the Sixth Gallery, the best landscape by an outsider is 
“A Frosty Sunset,” by Mr. Alfred East; the best portrait, 
that of Mr. Gladstone, by Holl, already criticised; and 
the best genre picture, “In the Camp of the Amalekites,” 
by Mr. Dendy Sadler. This last is, indeed, the best 
piece of character-painting that Mr. Sadler has done, and 
a work in which his art apparently owes nothing to 
photography. There are here none of the somewhat trivial 
accessories which, as a rule, make up a good deal of the 
interest of Mr. Sadler’s pictures; but the artist shows 
us only a bare inn-parlour, in which a row of Cavalier 
soldiers are enjoying themselves with tankards of ale and 
long pipes, and enjoying themselves still more with the 
discomfiture of a Puritan prisoner, who, with hands tied 
behind his back, is seated on a stool facing his captors. There 
is considerable variety of expression and cleverness of grouping 
and action displayed in this work; and if Mr. Sadler would 
only get over his abominable trick of painting all his faces 
the colour of a strawberry-ice, he should do very pleasant 
work in future if he follows out the line laid down here. 
In this room there is, too, a composition by Mr. Mouat 
Loudan, representing a fish-sale at Polperro, which deserves 
careful attention if only from its truth to Nature, and for the 
unsparing pains with which the artist has wrought out his 
subject. We believe it may be said with perfect truth that 
there is no out-of-door English scene depicted in the Academy 
which represents its subject with at once so much artistic 
feeling and so much truth to Nature; and Mr. Loudan’s work 
is entitled to the more recognition since, after taking the 
highest honours which the Royal Academy could bestow upon 
a student, and having subsequently supplemented his English 
education by a study, again successful in point of prize- 
getting, in Paris, he has had the courage to return to England, 
not with that easy imitation of French flip-flap brush-work 
which is so fashionable at the present time, but imbued 
with the conviction that his study of Nature is but now 
beginning, and that, having learnt to use his tools, he 
will now learn to turn that use to the best account. 
The present writer had, during the past year, long ex- 
perience of the sincerity and the earnestness with which this 
young painter is struggling to do good work, and we call 
attention to it here thus particularly because in an exhibition 
such as the Academy, such thoroughgoing and painstaking 
painting is little likely to obtain the attention which it 
deserves. 


Two other first-rate studies from nature we must mention 
before we close this article, and these are two Cornish sea- 








coast pictures by Herr Fritz Althaus, of which the one entitled 
“ The Coming Gale: Cornish Luggers Running for Shelter,” 
is admirable not only in colour, but for the movement and 
drawing of the water and the fishing-boats. There are many 
other meritorious works here, but we have outrun our space, 
and must end our notices of the Royal Academy Exhibition 
for the year 1888. 








BOOKS. 


— i 

DEKKER, AND SOME ELIZABETHAN LYRISTS.* 
THE wisdom of the rule which the somewhat cynical banker- 
poet Rogers laid down for himself, “always to read an old 
book when a new one came out,” has been sometimes 
questioned ; but its soundness for readers of the present day, 
at least, will scarcely be disputed by any lover of genuine 
literature who turns from the volumes of trash which have 
been lately pouring forth from the press, to the best plays of 
Dekker which have been added to the “ Mermaid Series,” and 
the priceless volume of lyrics which Mr. Bullen has unearthed 
for us from the Elizabethan song-books. Mr. Rhys edits 
Dekker, and gives us the cream of his works and something 
more, and his introduction appears to the present writer to 
contain as sound an estimate of the poet as any that has yet 
appeared. He is evidently in sympathy with his subject, yet 
he is not carried away by any excess of enthusiasm, and the 
faults of Dekker both as a poet and as a man are unflinchingly 
pointed out, though with that tender regret which all must 
feel who consider the strange vicissitudes of the dramatist’s 
career, and the gentle courage with which he bore the calamities 
brought upon him by others or by his own weaknesses, which 
were not a few. Mr. Bullen has also given us a critical intro- 
duction to his collection, and it is almost needless to say how 
excellent it is. The lyrics are edited with great care, and there 
is scarcely one of them which does not enshrine in appropriate 
music some striking or noble thought; and so careful has Mr. 
Bullen been not to offend the somewhat fastidious taste of the 
ordinary reader of to-day, that there is not a song in his col- 
lection which should give a shock to the most dainty and 
refined even among female students. This is no small 
thing to say when one considers the extreme outspokenness 
of nearly all the writers of the age which we call “Eliza- 
bethan.” All lovers of poetry will feel that they owe 
to Mr. Bullen a deep debt of gratitude for thus making 
possible the universal appreciation of true and exquisite lyrists 
who, but for him, would probably have remained completely 
unknown even to the specialist. 

Although Dekker is not quite so well known as some of the 
elder dramatists, and none of his works have ever before been 
printed in any cheap form, enough has been said about him by 
competent critics such as Lamb, Hazlitt, and Mr. Swinburne, 
as well as Mr. Rhys, to render it extremely difficult, if not 
gratuitous and impertinent, to add anything to what they 
have so well and memorably told us. Indeed, it would 
scarcely be too much to say that Lamb’s remark that “Dekker 
had poetry enough in him for anything,” and the following 
lines in Mr. Swinburne’s admirable sonnet,— 

“ Not Shakespeare’s very spirit, howe’er more great, 

Than thine toward man was more compassionate, 

Nor gave Christ praise from lips more sweet with pity,” 
sum up for us all that is most characteristic in the best work 
of Dekker, though they do not take account of the manifold 
faults of the poet. Some of these—inartistic intricacy of plot, 
flagging dialogue, frequent laxity of verse, occasional sloven- 
liness and feebleness of expression, and the lack of firm grip 
of character, except in one remarkable instance, and possibly 
another which we shall presently notice—are obvious enough 
on the most cursory examination of Dekker’s plays, and are 
shared in a greater or less degree by almost all of his dramatic 
brethren, except the very greatest. We may, therefore, well 
be spared the ungracious task of dwelling upon them. 
In spite of them, Dekker will always hold a high rank 
among English dramatists. There is little of the weird 
and terrible in his plays; he has not the intensity and 
strange power and splendour of Marlowe, Webster, and Tour- 
neur, nor the theatrical ability of Beaumont, Fletcher, or 











* (L.) “The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists :'"’—Thomas Dekker. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Eruest Riys. Unexpurgated Edition. t.ondon: 








Vizetelly and Co. 1887 (2.) More Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan 
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Massinger ; but his wide and deep sympathy with the oppressed 
and down-trodden, the leniency with which he regards the 
frailties of humanity whether in high or low estate, his wise 
and kindly optimism—not that “barren sophistry of comfort- 
able moles” which Mr. Matthew Arnold treats with such 
merited contempt, but that optimism which springs from deep 
knowledge of and keenest sympathy with human suffering, and 
is inspired by the strongest desire to offer it all possible allevia- 
tion, whether by word or deed—his delicate humour, his 
laughter so near to tears, and his simple, unobtrusive pathos, 
are unmatched by any save Shakespeare, and win more of our 
love, if not more of our admiration, than do the more imposing 
qualities of his greater brethren. With more concentration 
and greater skill of construction, Dekker’s fascinating gifts 
would, there can be little doubt, have secured for him a greater 
number of readers than Marlowe or Massinger has in the 
present day. His exuberant fancy, frequent felicity of phrase, 
shrewd common-sense, and command of metaphor—qualities 
especially observable in the “ pleasant” comedy of Old Fortu- 
natus, a play which is modelled on the dramatic masterpieces 
of Marlowe and Greene, and unites some of their best charac- 
teristics—together with his fine and flexible blank verse, often 
modulated with a skill inferior only to Shakespeare’s, and 
hardly inferior even to his in the justly famous lines which so 
well sum up the human character of our Lord, fully justify 
the high eulogium of Lamb which we have already quoted, 
And lest some of our readers should still think this praise 
excessive, we will ask them to read with the care it deserves, 
the long speech in which Old Fortunatus makes choice of gold 
above all other gifts, in the first scene of the first act of the 
play which bears his name, and is included in the present 
selection. To quote the whole of this speech in our present 
limits would be impossible. but a few lines may be given :— 
“ Shall I contract myself to wisdom’s love ? 

Then I lose riches ; and a wise man poor, 

Is like a sacred book that’s never read,— 

To himself he lives, and to all else seems dead. 

This age thinks better of a gilded fool, 

Than of a threadbare saint in wisdom’s school. 

My choice is store of gold; the rich are wise. 

Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world, 

The health, the soul, the beauty most divine, 

A mask of gold hides all deformities.” 

The Shoemaker’s Holiday, which is the first of the selected 
plays, isan admirable comedy, full of the joyous and boisterous 
life of the period; but the play in two parts by which it is 
succeeded, and which bears the somewhat unfortunate though 
characteristic enough title of The Honest Whore, is un- 
doubtedly Dekker’s masterpiece, though it owes this dis- 
tinction chiefly, if not solely, to the character of Candido in 
the first part, and that of Orlando Friscobaldo in the second. 
Candido is the incarnation of patience, and his character is 
well conceived and sustained throughout, and it may be 
remarked that it is into his mouth that the words which give 
praise to Christ are put; but his individuality is by no means 
so well marked as that of Orlando, a creation as original as the 
De Flores of Middleton or the Sir Giles Overreach of Massinger, 
and much more human and complex than either. His tender- 
ness, ill-masked by outward sternness, his benevolence and 
munificence of spirit, his honest indignation against all wrong 
and oppression, his constant protection of the weak from the 
strong, his ever-ready tears and laughter, so closely allied in 
him that they are often simultaneous, and his uncontrollable 
cheerfulness, to which, however, there is always a background 
of melancholy (sometimes, indeed, we fancy that his gaiety, like 
his harshness, is assumed to conceal his real feelings),—all 
these and other qualities make the good old man dearer to us 
than any male character out of Shakespeare, except, perhaps, 
Uncle Toby, of whom he in some respects reminds us. Had 
Dekker given us nothing but this unique character, he would 
be entitled to our lasting praise and gratitude. Had we space, 
we would dwell on it longer; but it is perhaps sufficient to 
refer to it, and Hazlitt’s praise is so well known that ours is 
unnecessary. Of The Witch of Edmonton, which is the last 
play in the present selection, we shall content ourselves with 
remarking that it is a most powerful and interesting domestic 
drama, and that we think Mr. Rhys is right in claiming for 
Ford, rather than Dekker, some of the speeches of Mother 
Sawyer. The massive and vigorous one, for instance, in the 
opening of the second act, is very much in the manner of some 
of the utterances of Annabella’s exasperated husband, and 
very unlike anything we know to have been written by Dekker. 


We must not conclude without some further notice, however 
inadequate, of Mr. Bullen’s charming anthology, which cer- 
tainly deserves to be treated at far greater length than is 
now possible in the space remaining to us. Though the 
volume is by no means of large dimensions, and may be 
got through in a leisurely day’s reading, it is one of the 
most perfect and important collections of amatory poems 
with which we are acquainted. All the varying moods, 
thoughts, and feelings of the lover,—his rapture and his 
disgust, his high hopes and his deep despair, his alternate 
praise and abuse of his mistress, his gratitude and his resent- 
ment, his love and loathing of life, are represented in a series 
of lyrics which for ease and grace of expression, wealth of 
thought, and artless verbal melody, have been surpassed only 
by the very greatest of our lyric poets. Mr. Bullen, indeed, 
with the pardonable enthusiasm of the editor, would claim for 
Campion, who is largely represented in the volume, the right 
torank with Shelley and Burns ; but it is scarcely necessary to 
say that he who should expect to find among the poems of 
Campion, genuine singer though he is, anything like the “ Ode 
to the West Wind,” the “Ode to the Skylark,” or “ Ye banks 
and braes o’ bonny Doon,” will assuredly be disappointed. 
Among so many lovely poems, each with its own special charm, 
it is difficult to select one for quotation in these columns. Mr. 
Bullen, in his critical preface, has named many of the finest, and 
has told us which are his special favourites. All of these amply 
deserve the warm yet discriminating praise he has bestowed on 
them ; but there is a song not mentioned by him which has a 
still greater fascination for us, and whose music lingered in our 
ears long after we first read it; and as it is brief, we here give 
it entire. It is from Campion and Rosseter’s Book of Airs :— 

“Though you are young, and I am old, 

Though your veins hot, and my blood cold ; 

Though youth is moist, and age is dry, 

Yet embers live when flames do die. 

The tender graft is easily broke, 

But who shall shake the sturdy oak ? 

You are more fresh and fair than I ; 

Yet stubs do live when flowers do die. 

Thou, that thy youth dost vainly boast, 

Know, buds are soonest nipped with frost ; 

Think that thy fortune still doth ery, 

«Thou fool! to-morrow thou must die.’ ” 
When we read such lyrics as this, and many others of kindred 
beauty and power in Mr. Bullen’s anthology, so perfect in 
their simplicity and truth of feeling, and never sacrificing 
sense to sound, and contrast them, as their editor does, with 
the “ poor, thin, wretched stuff” which passes for song nowa- 
days, we are certainly inclined to exclaim with him,—* O what 


? 


a fall is there, my countrymen ! 





M. DE LESSEPS’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 

TuIs is, on the whole, a disappointing book. The very title is 
a misnomer, for a great part of the book is taken up with dis- 
quisitions upon various subjects—steam, the duties of Consuls, 
Algeria, Tunis, Abd-el-Kader—full of false history and trivial 
philosophy. Much of the remainder consists of M. de Lesseps’s 
recollections as an official diplomatist in Spain and Italy, and 
these are of no particular value or interest. They show him to 
have been an ordinarily good servant of his country, but 
nothing more. In Spain, however, his friendship with Narvaez 
enabled him on some occasions—on one through the inter- 
vention of Mademoiselle de Montijo, the then future Empress— 
to moderate the severity of that Minister, who, when asked on 
his death-bed if he had forgiven his enemies, is said to have 
replied—* I have no need to do so, for I have had them all 
shot.” 

It was not as an official diplomatist that M. de Lesseps was 
to achieve the unique position he has won in the history of the 
nineteenth century. M. Renan, the ci-devant Sulpicien, in 
replying to M. de Lesseps’s address on the occasion of his 
reception into the French Academy in 1885, told the successor 
to the chair of Henri Martin—the moment was one of inter- 
section of three widely diverse streams of human activity— 
that he was born to pierce isthmuses, and that antiquity would 
have made a myth of him. But M. de Lesseps is no engineer ; 
he is not even a great financier, It is not any special taste for 
isthmotomy that has led to his marvellous success, but a taste 
and capacity for founding and conducting great enterprises. 
He is, in fact, an unofficial diplomatist of extraordinary tact, 


* Recollections of Forty Years. By Ferdinand de Lesseps, Translated by C. B, 
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indefatigable industry, imperturbable good temper, and keen 
insight into human nature and human motives. In establishing 
the Suez Canal Company, he had the wisdom to look not to 
great financiers or wealthy capitalists for aid, but to the crowd 
of small investors; and these his peculiar eloquence, which 
must be counted among his greatest gifts, attracted to his 
scheme, thus placed on a basis so broad as to interest not a 
Government only, but a whole people, in its success. 

His father, Count Mathieu de Lesseps, was the first French 
representative in Egypt after the departure of Napoleon. 
His special mission was to watch and counteract English 
diplomacy in Nile lands. The dislike of England which 
became a passion with the First Consul, became a passion 
also with his agents, and in not a few cases has been inherited 
by their descendants. Count Mathieu de Lesseps was the 
first to perceive the merits of the Macedonian, or rather 
Roumelian nobody who was to overthrow the Mamelukes, 
then countenanced by England—probably because there was 
no other party to countenance—and found the Khedivial 
dynasty under the name of Mehemet Ali. The usurper was 
not ungrateful, and when M. de Lesseps went to Alexandria 
as éléve-consul in 1832, continued to the son the favour which 
had beer extended to the father. In the same year the young 
consylar officer read the memoir of Lepire, one of Napoleon’s 
engineers, on the canalisation of the isthmus, drawn up in 
1802, and became the companion of Mehemet Ali’s fourth son, 
afterwards Said Pasha, over whom, as M. Renan has told us, 
he obtained so strong an influence, that when Said came to 
the throne, he practically shared it with his early friend. 


To these two circumstances the Suez Canal owes its 
existence, but twenty years had to elapse before the ideas thus 
started into being met with any chance of realisation. In the 
meantime, more than one scheme of canalisation was proposed. 
In 1846, the celebrated Pére Enfantin, the Pope and Messiah 
of the St. Simonian industrial church, a singularly clear- 
headed man on all points but one, who, after a career marked 
by various socialistic extravagances, subsided into a well-paid 
directorship of the Paris and Lyons Railway, got up an associa- 
tion for piercing the isthmus; and not long afterwards, the 
brothers Barrault advocated a somewhat different method of 
connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. In all these 
schemes the trace of the canal followed a broken line from 
Suez, passing through the Bitter Lakes, to Alexandria, 
necessitating the passage of the Nile, and seriously interfering 
with the irrigation system of the Delta. It is to Linant Bey 
that the honour belongs of hitting upon the direct route, shorter 
by two hundred and fifty kilométres than that advocated by 
Lepére and his imitators, and meddling neither with the great 
river nor with the Delta canal system. This route is, in 
reality, the only feasible one, and M. de Lesseps was rather 
the founder of the Canal Company than the piercer of the 
isthmus, a title that more properly belongs to Linant Bey. 
In the former’s memorandum presented to Said Pasha on 
November 15th, 1854, and accepted without qualification on 
‘he same day, it was stated that as the enterprise had been 
, soved to be practicable—which was scarcely then the case— 

at that remained was to select the best project; but no pre- 
ference was expressed in the document for the direct over 
any of the circuitous routes. 

The engineering difficulties, however, though considerable, 
were of secondary importance. M. de Lesseps, who had 
abandoned diplomacy after his fruitless mission to Rome 
in 1849, was busy superintending the rebuilding of the old 
manor-house of Agnes Sorel, which stood on a property 
belonging to his mother-in-law, Madame Delamalle, when 
the news reached him in September, 1854, of the acces- 
sion of his “early friend, the intelligent and sympathetic 
Mohammed Said,” as he termed the new Viceroy. Now was 
the occasion come for which the active Frenchman had so 
long waited, and he lost no time in availing himself of the 
opportunity. In November he was in Egypt, where he was 
received with the greatest consideration, and by the middle of 
the month had presented his memorandum and procured its 
acceptance. As far as Said was concerned, the energetic 
Frank might have exclaimed, Veni, vidi, vici; and the retired 
diplomatist passed at a bound from planting cabbages to the 
conduct of one of the greatest enterprises the world has seen. 
Much, however, remained to be done; the surveys had to be 
made, money provided, labour arranged for, the apathy of 
Europe, and even of France, to be dealt with, and, most difficult 





task of all, the jealousy and opposition of Turkey and England 
to be overcome. The story of the struggle is told vivaciously 
enough in the chapters devoted to it. But it is only partially 
told; the personal interest of it is fairly well presented, but 
what is really a striking episode of modern European history 
is treated as a piece of biography. We find no fault with the 
book on this account, but it is necessary to warn the reader 
that he must look elsewhere for anything like an adequate 
history even of the origins of the Suez Canal. 

In Egypt itself M. de Lesseps had little trouble. Said Pasha 
did all that lay in his power to help his friend, who, however, 
had to manage him, and he was not always easy to manage. 
The account of M. de Lesseps’s relations with Said Pasha is 
much the most interesting portion of the book, and bears 
witness to the Frenchman’s tact and patience, qualities that 
were in constant requisition in dealing with a variable 
and childishly passionate though well-meaning despot. On 
one occasion, during a tour in the Soudan, in which the 
Viceroy was accompanied by M. de Lesseps, who gives 
an admirable account of it, Said threw his sword across 
the room lest in a gust of fury he should strike his com- 
panion with the weapon; on another, M. de Lesseps found 
him weeping with rage and mortification at having been 
anticipated in some scheme of reform by the active-minded 
Frank. To overcome the opposition of England, or rather of 
Lord Palmerston, the method adopted was to enlist against 
the British statesman the dislike with which he was generally 
regarded by the Continental Powers, and to excite hostility to 
him in England itself by appeals to the trade instincts of the 
British commercial public. In this work M. de Lesseps 
spared neither pains nor time. In two years he travelled 
fifty thousand miles, haranguing, interviewing, persuading, 
cajoling; he even affronted the fogs of Albion itself, on one 
visit of a little over forty days, getting up and attending 
some thirty public meetings. As all the world knows, he 
was successful in the end. The Canal was begun in 1859, 
and completed in 1869. For the first half-dozen years. 
it was not a commercial success, but, owing principally to 
the great improvements that have been effected in the 
marine engine during the last ten or fifteen years, has become 
perhaps the most remunerative enterprise ever undertaken 
by man. It is very easy in these days to blame Palmer- 
ston, whose opposition, unwise as we know it to have been, was 
not altogether without excuse. Thirty-five years ago, steam 
navigation was in its infancy, and the difficulties of Red Sea 
navigation quite forbade any hope of the canal being extensively 
used by sailing-vessels. In some measure, too, M. de Lesseps, 
by the extravagance of certain clauses in the earlier concessions 
granted him by Said, who simply gave him anything he asked 
for, justified English opposition. And if Palmerston’s distrust 
of France was excessive, the readiness with which the author of 
these Recollections charges England with peculiarly ignoble 
forms of selfishness, if not of fraud, deserves at least equal 
condemnation. 

Lastly, as M. Renan points out in the reply we have already 
referred to (printed at the end of the second of these volumes), 
which is a masterpiece of word-portraiture not without some 
fine touches of that veiled sarcasm for which M. Renan is so 
famous, the Canal can scarcely be regarded as an advantage 
to Egypt, where it has “put the national principle to death,” 
and has converted the isthmus into an arena “for the great 
battles of the future.” The world has benefited by the Canal, 
but Egypt, for the surrender of her independence, has not even 
obtained the slender compensation of an adequate share in the 
profits of the enterprise. We ought to add that the translation 
is extremely well done, and the only fault to be found with 
Mr. Pitman is that he has not carried far enough the process 
of excision announced in the preface. 





MISS ROBINSON’S POEMS.* 
OF these poems, the “ romantic ballads” seem to us much the 
best. They have grace, movement, passion, and strength, 
which we could hardly say of the greater number of the 
“ Poems of the Inner Life,” or of the “Spring Songs,” or with 
anything like the same truth of the “Garden Play.” In the 
romantic ballad, Miss Robinson seems to us to excel. She 
has just the slight mysticism of touch and the eagerness which 
are requisite to make both the romance and the passion tell 





* Songs, Ballads, and a Garden Play. By A. Mary F. Robinson. London; T. 
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upon her readers, and yet she is not self-conscious, and does 
not spoil her effects by dwelling upon them as Rossetti, for 
example, does. There is a touch, and more than a touch, of 
real genius in at least six out of seven of the romantic 
ballads, though we should hardly say as much of the first and 
poorest, “ Sir Hugh and the Swans.” But “Rudel and the 
Lady of Tripoli” renders an eerie subject with astonishing 
lightness and delicacy of touch, and keeps up the mystery 
of the situation from beginning to end with singular 
success. Miss Robinson shows the greatest felicity in so 
treating the detail of her pictures as to enhance the romantic 
effect of the whole; and after all, there is no better test of a 
true poetic gift than the power of so assimilating the minor 
materials as to add to the impressiveness of the whole. How 
finely painted, for instance, is the scene in which the minstrel 
Rudel scans the pictures of the various ladies to whom the 
princes at Avignon have vowed themselves :— 
“Then half he smiled and half he sighed, 
His laughing eye was blurred ; 
He took the pictures in his hand, 
Nor ever spake a word. 
For in the woods of Tarascon, 
Where grey the olives bow, 
There dwelt a slender maiden, 
Whom he remembered now. 
O painted eyes and painted locks, 
And look of dainty wile ; 
He lifts them up and lays them down 
With that remembering smile. 
O frame of gold and frame of pearls, 
Ivory carver and cleft; 
He lifts them up and lays them down 
Till only one is left. 
There’s only a twist of silver 
About a parchment skin 
That’s lain so close against a heart 
The colour’s worn and thin. 
There’s only a twist of foreign wire— 
There’s only a faded face— 
What ails, what ails Geoffrey Rudel? 
He’s fallen from his place.” 
There is a singular skill in the contrast between the “frame 
of gold,” and “frame of pearls,” and “carven ivory” of the 
crusaders’ various miniatures which cannot extinguish “ that 
remembering smile,’ and the worn discoloured parchment 
enfolding a faded face which extinguishes in a moment the 
image of the slender maiden in the woods of Tarascon, and 
substitutes in its place one that inspires an overmastering 
passion ; and the effect is greatly increased by the terror of 
the crusader from whom he has taken the faded picture :— 
“ Rudel, Rudel, Geoffrey Rudel, 
Give me the picture back ! 
Without her face against my breast 
The world grows dim and black.” 
Rudel’s assassination of the stranger knight, and the smile 
with which the dying man answers his question as to who she 
is,—“ the lady of Tripoli,”—before he falls back dead, and the 
effect on Rudel, add the most telling touches to the close of 
the first part of the ballad :— 
“He opened wide his sea-blue eyes, 
Dead, in a face of stone. . .... 
Out to the windy dark Rudel, 
Unhindered, rushed alone.” 
Equally happy is the second part, in which Rudel is pictured 
spending seven years in wandering on the moors “ beside the 
unflowering sea ;”—and it was a happy instinct of Miss Robin- 
son’s, in dealing with the Romantic period, to choose the 
epithet “ unflowering,” where Homer, in the classical period, 
used the epithet “unfruitful,”"—before he embarks on his 
voyage to Tripoli :— 
“For silent is the ballad now, 
And silent is the song, 
And all alone above the sea 
He wanders all day long. 
At noon, when heathen pilgrims pray 
About her Eastern place, 
He draws the parchment from his breast 
And gazes on her face. 
Then in his gaunt and hollow eyes 
A tender smile will spring, 
Like the first faint flush of almond-bloom 
On leafless woods in spring. 
And humbled to the very heart, 
He looks across the sea, 
And images beyond the waves 
The domes of Tripoli. 
‘And who am I,’ he grieves, ‘alas, 
To sing of such as she!” 





But, to make a rather petty criticism, how can eyes be gaunt ? 
We thought that “gaunt” meant “lean,” and we cannot 
understand it as an epithet of the eye. Equally skilful is the 
description of the reawakening of Rudel’s minstrelsy in one 
golden song which delights the Marseillaise people, and makes 
them despair at his leaving them for Tripoli; while he himself 
sings his new song to his own heart’s delight, promising himself 
to sing it in Tripoli:— 
“‘ There’s not a thrush or a nightingale 
Can sing so full and glad. 
Yet there’s the sigh of a soul in the song, 
And the soul is wise and sad.” 
Most effective of all is the appearance of the lady of his vision 
to Rudel as he sits on his ship in the harbour of Tripoli :— 
*«* And when, and when, O when,’ he cries, 
‘Shall I see my heart’s delight ?’ 
And lo, there glides along the quay 
A lady like a light. 
‘And when, O Mary in Heaven!’ he cries, 
‘Shall I hear her speak my name ?’” 
And lo, there moves towards the ship 
A lady like a flame. 
You could not tell how tall she was, 
So heaved the light and fell : 
The shining of enchanted gems, 
The waving of a veil, 
She drifts across the golden deck, 
And stands before Rudel. 
But, as she bends to clasp Rudel 
He sees her snow-white hair 
Ravelled in many a ring about 
Her shoulders gaunt and bare. 
And as she bends to kiss Rudel 
He meets her gleaming eyes, 
That glitter in her ancient skin 
Like Fire that never dies. 
And as she calls his name aloud, 
Her voice is thin and strange, 
As night-winds in the standing reeds 
When the moon’s about to change.” 
Not many poets could, we think, have suggested so skilfully 
the magic of a sorceress who had given a lurid beauty to her 
picture, and had tempted Rudel to possess himself of it by a 
great crime ; indeed, the whole ballad seems to us worthy of a 
very high place among the songs of romance. 

Nor is “ The Tower of St. Maur” at all less skilful; many 
may think it more so. It is certainly more eerie still; and 
Miss Robinson has a power of painting what is eerie without 
overdoing it, without laying too much emphasis on the effective 
points, which strikes us as almost unique. “The King of 
Hungary’s Daughter,” “ The Duke of Gueldres’ Wedding,” 
and the “ Ballad of Orleans,” seem to us all nearly as good 
as they could be, of their kind,—the kind that aims at giving 
all that goes to make up the forms and colours of romanee, 
and at giving nothing else. Of the “Songs of the Inner 
Life,” we do not care for any except “ God in a Heart,” which 
is powerful in its way, and the third sonnet on “ Tuberoses,” 
which, for its beauty, we must quote :— 

“Who'd stay to muse if Death could never wither ? 
Who dream a dream if Passion did not pass ? 
But, once deceived, poor mortals hasten hither 
To watch the world in Fancy’s magic glass. 
Truly your city, O men, hath no abiding! 
Built on the sand it crumbles, as it must ; 
And as you build, above your praise and chiding, 
The columns fall to crush you to the dust. 
But fashion’d in the mirage of a dream, 
Having nor life nor sense, a bubble of nought, 
The enchanted City of the Things that seem 
Keeps till the end of time the eternal Thought. 
Forswear to-day, forswearing joy and sorrow, 
Forswear to-day, O man, and take to-morrow.” 
That states the case for idealism with some extravagance, but 
even the extravagance itself is essentially poetical. Of the 
“Spring Songs,” the following seems to us to be the best; 
partly because it has a touch of austerity about it which 
generally seems to elicit the full power of Miss Robinson’s 
imagination, partly from the great beauty of the final verse :— 
“ An ORCHARD AT AVIGNON. 
The hills are white, but not with snow : 
They are as pale in summer-time, 
For herb or grass may never grow 
Upon their slopes of lime. 
Within the circle of the hills 
A ring, all flowering in a round, 
An orchard-ring of almond fills 
The plot of stony ground. 
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More fair than happier trees, I think, 
Grown in well-watered pasture land, 

These parched and stunted branches, pink 
Above the stones and sand. 


O white, austere, ideal place, 
Where very few will care to come, 
Where spring hath lost the waving grace 
She wears for us at home! 


Fain would I sit and watch for hours 
The holy whiteness of thy hills, 

Their wreath of pale auroral flowers, 
Their peace the silence fills. 


A place of secret peace thou art, 
Such peace as in an hour of pain 
One moment fills the amazed heart, 

And never comes again.” 





BERWICK-UPON-TWEED.* 
BERWICK-ON-TWEED deserved to have its history recorded, and 
Mr. John Scott has done the needful work. His goodly volume, 
produced with great labour and care, contains the story of the 
Town and Guild, and has the merit of omitting extraneous 
matter even when it is of a most tempting character. Nothing 
more is drawn from the great stream of our national story 
than is required to make the special account intelligible, and 
the result is that Berwick has a whole book, and not a small 
book, to itself. The fortress-town was worthy of the pains 
bestowed, for it held a memorable place in relation to two 
nations for many centuries; and is it not even now, as it was a 
thousand years ago, sacred to salmon? If none know pre- 
cisely when Berwick began to be a city of note, if the 
archeologists cannot agree upon the origin of its style and 
title, if the Romans overlooked or did not like the site 
on which it stands, and carried their Northern road to a 
ford above it, still it emerges dimly into the light in the 
ninth century, and has remained there ever since. Although 
it is mentioned so early, yet nearly two centuries passed by 
before Berwick was fortified by the Scots to antagonise Bam- 
borough ; and it is recorded that “the gentle Duncan,” who 
seems, by-the-way, to have been of a bellicose temper, fitted 
out eleven war-ships in the Tweed, and went North, to die at 
the hands of Macbeth. So much obscurity hangs over the 
period, however, that Mr. Scott’s steady researches have not 
been able to fathom and light it up, and it is only in the 
twelfth century that the first mention of Berwick Castle 
occurs. Practically, it seems that some sort of stockade 
existed, that it was won and lost in the horrible forays of 
the time, and that the town or village was repeatedly burnt. 
Towards the end of the twelfth century, Berwick appears as 
one of five Scotch castles extorted by Henry II. from William 
the Lion, and it is supposed that Henry was the King who 
substituted stone for the wooden defences of the place. 

But there seems to be no certainty on the point. What we 
find is that a Papal Legate held a council at Berwick “on 
Palm Sunday, 1218,” and that in 1235, Margaret, the sister of 
Alexander IT., was there married to Gilbert, the famous Earl 
of Pembroke. There is some evidence that in this century the 
place became not only politically, but commercially important. 
For example, Alexander III. owed £2,000 for wine, and a 
merchant was “quite content with the assignation of the 
customs as a guarantee for payment.” But that sum was 
only a little less than the total yield in 1286, when the customs 
of Berwick supplied £2,190 annually to the Scotch Exchequer, 
which, Mr. Scott says, was equal to “ one-fourth of the whole 
customs of England.” The export trade consisted mainly of 
wool, woolfells, and hides; the supply was drawn from the then 
prosperous basin of the Tweed, and, of course, there were 
“Flemmings” at hand to carry on the extensive business. In 
addition, the salmon was a source of wealth; “ brewers were 
plentiful ;” there were mills and tanneries, and much shipping. 
This period seems to have been the golden age of the Eastern 
Borders :— 

* Agriculture was particularly attended to by the people. The 
great monasteries reared their cattle and sheep, ploughed their 
lands, and raised corn for the supply of man and beast. Good roads 
existed all along the borders. A road to Kelso from Berwick for 
wheeled carriages was kept in good repair, and this road was con- 
tinued across Scotland as far as Lesmahago: but so terrible was 
the retrograde movement which followed, that even wheeled 
vehicles did not appear again until the eighteenth century.” 


It was the decision in favour of Baliol, delivered in the great 
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hall of the castle which stood on the site of the North British 
Railway Station, that brought the golden age toanend. At 
this period Berwick was, and had been for some years, the 
depdt for the supply of the Scotch Border castles, sending 
them “ bacons,” wheat, oats, and no doubt wine. After the 
Battle of Falkirk, the trade in military supplies expanded. Coal, 
iron, and steel, as well as horses, oxen, sheep, herrings and other 
fish, malt, barley, salt, ale, and wine in large quantities were 
transported from Berwick to the garrisons at Jedburgh, Rox. 
burgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling, drawn from York and other 
English counties. The great wool trade went on, but it was 
much hampered in the reign of the third Edward. He had 
put the duties on a level with those levied in Scotland; but as 
they were lower than the English, the Nortbumbrians, whose 
wool was of finer quality, naturally smuggled it into Berwick 
for export, and then Edward took away the privilege. There 
was also much trouble arising from the fact that the King 
sometimes made Calais the sole port of entry, and interdicted 
Bruges. Altogether, the Berwick merchants had much to 
endure, but not more than others. The details of these 
transactions, though interesting, are too long to quote. By 
degrees the bulk of the commerce departed from Berwick, 
mainly because the destructive Border wars cut off the 
supplies, and left the town a Border fortress with diminished 
trade. Nevertheless, in the sixteenth century it was a 
beautiful and flourishing place in the eyes of a poet, supposed 
to be Dunbar, some of whose verses are quoted by Mr. Scott. 
After describing the strong white castle, the stately towers 
and turrets, he sings :— 
“Thairto it is most fair all utterlie ; 

Into my tyme, quhairever I have bein, 

Most fair, most gudelie, most pleasand to be sene ; 

The toun, the castell, and the pleasand land, 

The sea wallis upon the uther hand, 

The grit Croce Kirk, and eik the Maisondew ; 

The triers of Jacobinis quhyt of hew, 

The Carmelites, Augustins, Minors eik, 

The four ordours of freiris war nocht to seik.” 

That is the image in the eye of the poet; but, in fact, 
Berwick was the stronghold of a Border garrison, and lived 
mainly by perpetual war, unofficial as well as official, and did 
not recover its peaceful character at all until the accession of 
James I. It is curious to note how through all the long 
period between the first Edward and the first James, the com- 
plaints from garrison commanders are not in spirit unlike 
those which we hear in our own day. The walls are falling, 
or have fallen down for want of repair; the soldiers’ pay is in 
arrear, and the soldiers mutiny; the cereal provisions are 
either scant or musty; the herrings are putrid; the muni- 
tions and weapons are defective. The grave mischiefs 
existing in the reign of Henry IV. are partially remedied 
by his son and Hotspur, but they recur again and again; 
and Surrey’s letters to Wolsey are not different in tone 
from those of Prince John to Henry IV. In fact, the British 
War Office at all times has displayed like characteristics ; 
and in this case the wonder is how, if the grievous stories 
were true, the good fortress of Berwick was so well main- 
tained. So far as defence was concerned, the new fortifications, 
built in the reign of Elizabeth, provided for that; but the 
corruption among ill-paid officials, and the neglect of the 
Government, did not cease either there or elsewhere. 

Berwick was governed by a Guild the origin of which is 
carried back to the days of David of Scotland; and it was one 
of the Four Burghs. The Guild laws were “codified” in 1249, 
when all the separate trade guilds were formed into one, 
Membership was restricted to freemen, and no ordinary 
tradesman, apparently, could be a freeman so long as he 
followed a handicraft. There was a Mayor and Council, but 
the rules of government were of the paternal order. There 
was an assize of ale, and when the liquor was tasted, the 
tasters had to say simply, “It is gud,” or, “It is evill.” 
So with other trades, as baxters, fleschers, and salmon- 
fishers, they were all under control, nominally at least, and 
the mode of rule remained unchanged until 1603, or, Mr 
Scott says, “ more correctly until the passing of the Municipal 
Corporation Act in 1835,” although in the first of James 
the rulers became effectively a Town Council. Like other 
boroughs, this one had a large property in common land. 
One portion was “hayned” for hay every summer, and the 
field was divided into parcels. Then ensued this odd method 
of deciding who should have a choice of the separate lots, 
some of which were better than others :— 
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«All the shareholders, if they may be so termed, on a given 
morning in summer, when the hay was fit to be cut, collected in 
the Castlegate on horseback, each on his own horse (if the horse 
was borrowed, the hay was forfeited), and at a given signal (a 
shot was fired) every man at full speed rode for the lot he desired ; 
the fastest, of course, got the best. Elaborate rules were laid down 
for this manner of settling the vexed question.” 

Among them were these: No man shall ride bare-backed ; 
or quarrel or give any foul words; and none visit the common 
meadows ten days before “the running day.” In 1557 the 
Bailiff’s Court made many presentments. The Mayor was to 
take due note of all dogs, and “coarse Masteeves and other 
ynreasonable dogs” were to be driven out of the town or 
slain. He was to make due search “for all Scots, vacabonds, 
and comon skolds,” and fine them :— 

“Mr. Maior doth not his dutie that will not cause everie man 
that dwelleth in the for streat to make cleane afor his own dor, 
and them that will not, then a stress be taken of them, and the 

rtors to carrie it awaye. For ther is dyvers that hath dounghells 

befor ther dor both wenter and somer, the which is a shamfull 
seght in the King’s toune.” 
Not much was gained by these protests, for when Cromwell’s 
soldiers garrisoned Berwick, they were so offended by filth 
and smells that they turned to and cleaned the streets, at a 
fair price for their labour. In 1616 there was a more elaborate 
set of presentments, full of curious matter; but we can only 
take one paragraph :— 

“Those that brew do great wrong in that they keep in their 

houses many drinking at unlawful hours, sometimes all the night 
and on Sabbath dayes, and none ought to drink in tipling houses 
after 9 o’clock at night, nor in tyme of Divine Service. Those 
that sit and drink, and those that sell to be fyned...... There 
are many ale-brewers who do not sell a quart for a Penny, as they 
should do according to the statute, and others who brew without 
a licence.” 
The book abounds in such curiosities of municipal life, and 
contains throughout a great deal of information respecting 
prices and wages, and much more than is usual about the 
sources of supply and transport for the medieval armies. It 
is handsomely printed, and the illustrations are useful. 





IRISH LEGISLATIVE SYSTEMS.* 

Dr. BAuLw’s work is a clear, comprehensive, and judicial 
review of the various legislative systems under which Ireland 
has been governed in the past. At no time more than at the 
present has it been necessary for politicians to look back upon 
the history of Ireland and to see what lessons may be drawn 
therefrom to help us in the solution of the great question 
with which we are now face to face. The record of the various 
systems under which Ireland has been connected with England 
suggests, in the first place, that since almost every possible plan 
for regulating that connection has been already tried, we ought, 
when we are considering whether we shall or shall not alter 
the existing state of things—which consists in the incorporation 
of Ireland with Great Britain—to study carefully the working 
of those previous systems. Dr. Ball's work gives us the 
opportunity to do so, and, with perfect impartiality, puts at 
our disposal the true facts of Irish legislative history. 

It is obvious that two countries which have become part of 
the dominions of the same Sovereign may stand towards 
each other in any one of the three following relations. They 
may be incorporated and become one united Kingdom, the 
inhabitants of either country entirely merging their old 
national identity in that of the newly created Kingdom. 
Again, they may remain each independent of the other, and 
connected only by the link of a common kingship. Thirdly, 
one of them may obtain a legislative and administrative 
supremacy over the other, may keep that other in a semi- 
dependent condition, and, while leaving certain internal 
powers to the dependent Kingdom, may reserve matters of 
supreme importance and all external questions, such as trade, 
tariffs, navigation, and foreign policy, for the decision of the 
more powerful country. From the time of the acquisition of 
Ireland by Henry II., up to the year 1782, Ireland stood 
towards England in the third and last of these relations. 
She was in a semi-dependent or subordinate position. The 
ways in which this dependence was claimed and enforced 
Were many and various. At the time, however, at which 
the English legislative supremacy ceased, Ireland was held, 
as it were, by the two great constitutional chains of 
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Poynings’ Act and the statute known as the Sixth of 
George I. Poynings’ Act was an Act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and enacted that Irish Bills must be submitted 
to and approved by both the English and the Irish Privy 
Councils before they could become law. The constitutional 
forms under which this law was carried out were the following, 
Not an actual Bill, but merely the “heads of a Bill” were framed 
in one or other of the Irish Houses. These heads were then sent 
to the Lord-Lieutenant and the lrish Privy Council. By them 
the heads, altered or affirmed, were sent on to the English Privy 
Council, who generally, says Dr. Ball, “referred their con- 
sideration to the English Attorney and Solicitor-General.” 
Finally, if the heads were returned as a Bill under the Great 
Seal of England to the Irish Council, this Bill “was sent to 
the House in Ireland which originally proposed the heads, and 
then, in order to become law, it went through the usual course 
of procedure, and required to be read three times and passed 
through Committee in each House.” A Bill thus returned from 
England “ might be accepted or rejected by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, but it could not be altered.” The other of the two con- 
stitutional chains, as we have termed them, binding Ireland— 
the Statute 6, George _I—was an Act formally declaring what 
had long been claimed and acted upon—the right of the English 
Parliament to make “laws and statutes of sufficient force and 
validity to bind the Kingdom and people of Ireland.” The same 
Act asserted also that the English House of Lords was the 
ultimate appellate tribunal for Irish suits. The conditions. 
under which Ireland remained in the position of semi- 
independence were thus these,—while she could not legislate 
for herself without sanction first obtained from England, the 
English Parliament could, unrestrained by the Irish, make 
laws to bind Ireland. In the year 1782 both chains were 
snapped. The Irish Parliament repealed Poynings’ Act, the 
English Parliament the Statute 6, Geo. I., and Ireland became 
practically independent of England—the one condition that 
Trish Bills should, in order to become law, obtain, besides the 
Royal Assent, the affixing of the Great Seal of England, was a 
purely theoretical limitation—and the Parliaments of the two 
countries became co-ordinate institutions. The only link left 
was that of the Crown. This position of complete independence 
lasted till 1800, and then Ireland and England entered upon the 
first of the relations dealt with by us, i.e., became united, and 
were incorporated into one Kingdom, in which the citizens of 
each obtained precisely equal rights and privileges. 

In considering which of these three systems is the best, let 
us see how they have worked. This is how Dr. Ball describes 
the results of the semi-dependent system of governing 
Treland :— 

“Down to the end of George II.’s reign, the Irish Parliament 
was concerned with little beside internal affairs. All its statutes 
then in force relate to subjects of this nature. Restriction upon 
the range will injuriously affect the character of legislation. In 
a great empire, and, therefore, in its Parliament, if it be so consti- 
tuted as to be representative, the grandeur and multiplicity of 
interests expand and liberalise policy; it is the consequence not 
of one single impulse, but of a number of impulses reciprocally 
acting upon each other; and their diversity ensures that the 
result shall be marked by moderation. Society, in such cases, 
becomes subdivided into a number of differing sections of opinion, 
and, without a combination, difficult to effect among them, 
measures of injustice and oppression cannot be enacted. But of 
such variety of influences a narrow area and confined scope of 
action deprived the Irish Parliament. Its views were contracted 
to the measure of its condition. Never coming in contact with 
anything higher or nobler, it reflected only the passions and pre- 
judices with which it was encircled. At their bidding it framed 
its legislation, and consigned the weaker, although much the 
larger, portion of the people to a state of hopeless inferiority. At 
the accession of George III. to the throne, the consequences of 
the legislative system which was then operative in Ireland were 
distinctly apparent. The English Parliament had so regulated 
external affairs as to extinguish the trade and commerce of 
Ireland; the Irish Parliament had so ordered its internal affairs 
that the major part of the nation were subject to intolerable 
oppression. ‘The country was, as might be expected, everywhere 
poor and depressed.” 

This is Dr. Ball’s temperate description of the subordinate 
system. Another description of the work of the Irish Parlia- 
ment in its time of subordination, quoted by him from a speech 
of Grattan’s, is, though more picturesque and emphatic, none 
the less true. Indeed, it is a faithful picture of what Ireland 
once was, and of what she would become again, under a system 
securing to her the semi-independence which is to be found 
in Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home-rule. Ireland before 
1782, said Grattan, was “a squabbling, fretful sectary, 
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perplexing her little wits, and firing her furious statutes with 
bigotry, sophistry, disabilities, and death.” 

Now let us see how Ireland fared under the complete legisla- 
tive independence of the Constitution of 1782. It is true, as 
Dr. Ball notices, that she gained in intellectual vigour and 
dignity and importance. Her independence did not, however 
—indeed, could not—solve the problem. The statutes of her 
Parliaments were still a record of “disabilities and death.” 
Grattan’s Parliament passed no less than fifty Coercion 
Acts in its life of eighteen years, of which some were of a 
type which the admirers of Irish legislative independence 
must find it hard to excuse,—the indemnification of Magis- 
trates and other persons for illegal acts committed in the 
preservation of the peace. The storms in which Grattan’s 
Parliament died—the Rebellion, only suppressed with the 
greatest difficulty, the general outbreak of a cruel and savage 
lawlessness, and the intrigues carried on between Irishmen 
and the national enemy,—showed its complete failure to rule 
in Ireland. The difficulties which arose in regard to its dealings 
with England proved, on the other hand, its inability to assist 
in regulating the joint concerns of the two peoples. Its failure 
kere, however, shall be told again in Dr. Ball’s words :— 

«When the Parliaments of two independent kingdoms co-exist 
within the same empire, it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that a large range of subjects must be submitted to both concur- 
rently. Whatever concerns the general weal comes within this 
category : so also do internal arrangements, especially as to trade, 
between those whom they represent. On many of these matters 
the agreement of the Legislatures is essential to the well-being, 
if not the safety, of the State. Under such circumstances it may, 
as a general rule, be laid down that the requisite agreement 
cannot be reckoned certain, unless there exists absolute harmony 
of sympathies and interests between the kingdoms, or such con- 
sciousness of comparative weakness on the part of one as may 
suppress any manifestation of its dissent. In the case of Ireland 
and Great Britain there were, in their position, circumstances, 
and history, causes for difference of sentiment and opinion; and 
Ireland was both physically and intellectually too great to accept 
passive submission. Actual disagreement, distinct and total, upon 
subjects of most grave importance ensued : further disagreement, 
calculated to impair the connection of the two kingdoms, and 
imperil the security of the realm, might, and it was feared would, 
occur. Foreign war and internal rebellion lay in wait to take 
advantage of the least appearance of weakness. These dangers 
arose from the independence of the Irish Parliament and the 
extent of its jurisdiction. They might be expected so long as 
both independence and jurisdiction remained as they were. To 
hinder their recurrence either the independence or the jurisdiction 
must be abridged. But the difficulties in the way of the latter 
measure were insuperable. The policy of restriction had been tried, 
had been condemned, and, in 1782, had been finally renounced 
without a dissentient voice among statesmen. It could not be 
revived ; and, if it were revived, experience, it was said, had shown 
that it could not be maintained. When restriction was rejected, 
the exigency of the case led to the Act which now unites Ireland 
with Great Britain. Whatever objections, on other grounds, 
might be suggested, it could not be denied that it met the very 
needs which, it was said, required to have provision made for 
them. Incorporating in one the two kingdoms, it rendered, as 
far as human precaution could, their connection indissoluble: 
fusing together their separate Legislatures, it secured the unity 
of design resulting from a single paramount authority, repre- 
senting the will, and consulting for the welfare of, the whole 
empire.” 

Lastly, then, we must ask: What has been the result of the 
third system,—the incorporation of the two countries under 
the Union? Here we cannot quote Dr. Ball, for the effects of 
the Union are outside the scope of his work. Our readers, 
however, may easily supply them for themselves. If we com- 
pare the last eighty-eight years with any other period of the 
same duration in Irish history, can it be denied that Ireland 
in these eighty-eight years has enormously improved? But 
perhaps those who will admit this improvement will say that 
all countries have improved materially since the invention of 
the steam-engine. We will ask, then, whether in those eighty- 
eight years Ireland has not relatively improved when compared 
with England; whether the Ireland of to-day is not far less 
behind the England of to-day than the Ireland of the eighteenth 
century was behind the England of that epoch. Let any 
one read the accounts English travellers give of Ireland about 
the year 1750, and notice their comparisons with England, and 
then let him turn to the work of a modern observer like Miss 
Bird, and see how she speaks of the condition of Ireland. 
Ireland may not be a model country, but at least she has im- 
proved. At the same time, she has obtained complete equality 
of rights with England, and enjoys a considerably larger share 
in choosing the representatives of the United Kingdom than 
her population allows. 








We cannot leave Dr. Ball’s book without quoting from its 
pages some memorable sentences which occur in one of 
Sheridan’s speeches on the Union. The speaker is dealing 
with the notion then prevalent that a Legislature with modified 
powers might remain in Ireland even after the Union :—“ Are 
we to be told that Union will not wholly dissolve the Legis. 
lature of Ireland; that independence will survive the Union, 
though in a modified state; that Parliament will be left to 
judge of the local affairs of Ireland? Really, Sir, this seems 
almost too much for men’s feelings,—a Parliament ! a sort of 
national vestry for the parish of Ireland, sitting in a kind of 
mock legislative capacity, after being ignobly degraded from 
the rank of representatives of an independent people, and 
deprived of the functions of an inquisitorial power, exercising 
and enjoying the greatest authority that any Parliament can 
possess.” We recommend these words to those who think that 
the Nationalist spirit will ever be satisfied by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home-rule scheme. Though we cannot dwell longer on Dr. 
Ball’s book, we must just pause to praise his excellent com- 
ments on the Duke of Portland’s plan for altering the 
Constitution of 1782, and to notice his account of the demand 
for Union which grew up in Ireland after the Union with 
Scotland. The whole work will well repay the most careful 
study. 

If we want, before leaving it, to put the moral of the book 
into a sentence, it must be, that in Ireland we have tried 
both Colonial independence and modified independence—i.e., 
Home-rule—and that they have both failed utterly, and that to 
leave the sure ground of Union and national incorporation for 
further experiments in these directions would be the height of 
political folly. That, it seems to us, is what Dr. Ball’s book 
teaches on every page. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE magazines are very grave this month, not to say dull. 
There are several instructive papers scattered among them, 
but none that are pre-eminently readable. One of the best is 
M. Emile de Laveleye’s paper, in the Contemporary, on “ The 
Future of Religion.” He holds that the religious impulse 
was never so severely attacked as at present, when democracy, 
under some strange illusion, has allied itself with Darwinism, 
which latter, seeking as it does the survival, and therefore the 
ascendency of the fittest, is essentially an aristocratic theory 
of the universe. Irreligion is becoming dominant, and the 
gospel of irreligion must be the search for sensuous or 
intellectual enjoyment. M. de Laveleye thus sketches the 
scene :— 

“ Heaven is at last empty, and the places of worship entirely 
deserted. There is no God, no eternal and immutable type of 
truth and justice; no prayers can be addressed to a merciful 
Father, supreme source of comfort and consolation for the desolate 
and afflicted; there is no hope of another and a better life, where 
there is no more sin, and where the just are rewarded. Religion 
has altogether vanished, like the elementary myths which our 
early predecessors believed in. Irreligion is no longer the privilege 
of scholars and learned men, as in the eighteenth century. 
Atheism is indeed the truth it must be openly preached to all. 
There will be many who will say to the people: ‘ What is the use 
of areligion? Religion supposes a God, and God does not exist. 
It is a mere word of no meaning, invented by terror, imposed on 
credulous minds, turned to account by fanaticism, and enlarged 
upon by the dreamings and empty meditations and reveries of ages. 
God is amere mirage of man’s personality. Man! you were bowing 
in adoration to yourself. You were worshipping your own image. 
Stand up; and raise your head too long bent to the dust beneath 
the yoke of tyrants and priests! Produce of earthly clay, you 
have nothing to hope for beyond this world. You need look for 
nothing in a future beyond the grave, for that future does not 
exist. Your lot is limited to an existence here below; endeavour 
then to make the best of it, and to secure for yourself a large share 
of enjoyment and of the good things of the earth. For there is no 
compensation elsewhere.’ ” 

That theory once adopted, the virtues must perish, for man, if 
he dies with his body, has no reasonable motive for sacrificing 
himself or suppressing himself for his fellow man :—* Duty 
without God or a future life is a very fine word, but it has no 
meaning whatever. To make disinterested attachment to 
what is right the guiding-star of human actions, and conse- 
quently the foundation-stone of society, is a mere return to 
the errors of Quietism, which taught that the love of God 
should be unalloyed with any feeling of self whatever. It is 
always most profitable to re-read Bossuet’s and Fénélon’s dis- 
cussion on this subject. Fénélon was condemned, and justly 
so; his arguments applied to an ideal man who has never 
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really existed.” M. de Laveleye maintains, therefore, that as 
a return to barbarism cannot occur, man will remain religious, 
and as a new creed is impossible, that he will remain Christian. 
We entirely agree in his forecast, but not in his reason 
for it. There is no particular reason why, if there is no God, 
civilisation should continue, and no evidence in history that 
it cannot perish. It is afar better argument to say, what is 
undeniable, that religion will not die because man is com- 
pelled, be it by his own nature or by external impulse, 
to concern himself with the greatest of problems, and 
so concerning himself, to arrive from time to time at 
what he considers certainties on the subject; and that 
any race once certain finds in its certainty a new source 
of strength both for conquest and for progress in civilisation. 
We wish M. de Laveleye, who has been much struck with the 
saddening effect of irreligion, had said a little more about it. 
Does he find that result in French as he does in German 
communities P——The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers argues, with a 
temperance of tone curiously in contrast with the vehemence 
of his thoughts, that Mr. Chamberlain and the Unionists 
are coming to be regarded as traitors to the Liberal 
Party, and that it is once more becoming evident that 
in England there can be but two parties. He writes well, 
but his argument is chiefly an assertion, and we should 
like those who agree with him to consider whether, in 
writing all Whigs out of the Liberal Party—for this is 
what his policy amounts to—before the Union Question is 
decided, they are not fatally imperilling that party’s future. 
Certainly they are postponing its triumph for years, perhaps 
for a generation——*“ The Impartial Study of Politics,’ by 
Professor Seeley, does not attract us, strongly as we agree 
with it. Might it not all be compressed into the sentence, 
—To know politics, study history’ ?. We are more in- 
terested in Mr. J. Scott Keltie’s view of British interests 
in Africa. He wishes for an exchange or two, notably 
one to secure us Delagoa Bay; but he thinks that England, 
in the general scramble for Africa, has by no means 
come the worst off. “She has indeed selected the choicest 
fragments, not even excepting the Congo Free State: practi- 
cally, the whole of South Africa, where there is room for 
millions of European colonists; the Niger region, giving 
access to the rich provinces of Central Soudan; the Lake 
region, with its teeming populations and great possibilities ; 
and the immense Somali country, backing on to Abyssinia : 
surely we ought to rest satisfied, and allow other nations to do 
the best they can for themselves without envy.” There is a 
great deal more in that sentence than in most of the pessimist 
rubbish one reads; but we have not yet acquired free access to 
our new dominions in East Africa. We want undisturbed 
communication between the coast and the Lakes, not to men- 
tion a passable route northward. We wish, while Englishmen 
are slowly learning up this question, that somebody would 
publish a map of Eastern Africa, or all Africa, with distances 
and areas plainly stated. Half the blunders we make are due 
to an imperfect appreciation of these elementary facts. 








Mr. Gladstone maintains, in the Nineteenth Century, that 
the settlement of the Anglican Church effected under Queen 
Elizabeth and revived at the Restoration, was effected by the 
Church itself, and not imposed upon her by any lay authority. 
He believes that in the time of Henry VIII. an aversion to 
the authority claimed by the Papacy was widespread among 
the clergy and even the Bishops, and produced the “ Recog- 
nition” of the King’s supremacy in 1531, and the voluntary 
petition in Convocation in the same year praying that if 
the Pope would not surrender his right to first-fruits, 
the Kingdom should withdraw from his jurisdiction. After 
the brief interlude of Mary’s reign, the Recognition was 
confirmed under Elizabeth by Act of Parliament, and was 
never assailed in any legal way by Convocation, though 
the Lower House did ask the Bishops to tell the Peers 
that they considered the supreme power of governing the 
Church to belong to the successors of St. Peter. The 
Bishops, however, took no action, and Mr. Gladstone contends 
that “there never was in either Province so much as a 
question of a synodical act to reverse, or even modify, the 
formal and valid proceedings taken in the time of Henry.” 
Volumes, we suppose, could be written on that point, but we 
doubt if many laymen would, in our day, consider it of much 
importance. What is certain is that the Anglican Church has 
for three hundred years admitted in some sense the head- 





ship of the Crown. Whether that admission was originally 
quite voluntary, matters no more than whether the early 
Councils were or were not greatly affected by the inter- 
ference of the Christian Emperors. Sir W. Hunter’s sym- 
pathetic, and in the main accurate, account of the change 
which has passed over the spirit of the missionary order in 
India, will be read with great interest, and with a general 
assent to his conclusion, that he does “not expect that any 
Englishman, or any European, will in our days individually 
bring about a great Christian awakening in India. But he 
thinks it within reasonable probability that some native of 
India will spring up whose life and preaching may lead to an 
accession on a great scale to the Christian Church. If such a 
man arises, he will set in motion a mighty movement, whose 
consequences it is impossible to foresee.” "We must, however, 
dissent in part from the most intellectual portion of Sir W. 
Hunter’s article, in which he appears to argue that Buddhism 
and Hindooism are religions of despondency, because they 
arose at a time when mankind was unhappy, and that now 
that Indians are happier, they may turn to Christianity, which 
isa religion of hope. Weshould say, on the contrary, that it is 
when man despairs that he appreciates Christianity most, and 
that it spread first in the Roman Empire among classes which 
were miserably unhappy. The despondency of the Indian creeds 
is a result not of circumstance, but of a proclivity of character, 
and will one day manifest itself in the Indian form of 
Christianity. The virtue of resignation, which the Westerns 
of to-day ignore almost as completely as they do the vice of 
gluttony, will yet in India regain its place in the Christian 
ethical scheme. The appreciative tone in which Sir W. 
Hunter deals with missions is the more remarkable if he 
himself accepts Christianity rather as a splendid system of 
ethics than as a revelation. At least he says:—“ Christianity 
comes to the Indian races in a spirit of conciliation which it 
did not disclose before. It thus presents its two most practical 
claims on human acceptance. For, although to a fortunate 
minority Christianity may be a religion of faith, yet I think 
that to most of us it is rather a religion of hope and of charity.” 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s indictment of modern artists in 
Picture Exhibitions will strike most of those artists as horridly 
clever. He accuses them of having no ideal, and of 
having broken loose from all laws as to subject, and 
therefore of painting what may be described as novelettes, 
or, in France more especially, worse things. They forget 
the eternal limitations on what can be painted, as well 
as the ends—simplicity, nobleness, and beauty—which they 
should bear in mind. The consequence is that the com- 
munity which buys pictures gradually loses its critical 
power, a result greatly assisted by the huge “ exhibitions,” 
by which the merits of good painters are swamped and 
the faults of bad painters stimulated. All that is sound 
enough, as is the singularly eloquent criticism of the Salon; 
but does not Mr. Harrison go a little too far when he denies 
that a comic picture can be good art any more than “a comic 
building, a droll town hall, or a laughable palace”? Surely 
humour must have some place even in Art, and Hogarth can 
hardly be struck by a dash of the pen out of the list of painters. 
Were the builders of the early Gothic churches no architects 
because of their gurgoyles? Professor Tyndall makes his 
dry subject, the lights in lighthouses, most interesting by his 
narrative of recent experiments; and Mr. H. H. Champion 
states plainly the intention of the Labour Party to make their 
vote at elections depend upon the acceptance by candidates 
of a Bill restricting the hours of labour. That gained, he 
hints, taxation may be shifted from workmen on to the 
shoulders of the happy possessors of surplus incomes,—an 
impossibility, by-the-way, unless all liquor is exempted from 
taxation. Mr. Champion wishes to avoid promises, and 
acknowledges the incompleteness of his data; but “I shall be 
surprised and disappointed if it is not found at the next 
General Election that about one hundred of the contests have 
turned solely on matters of vital interest to labour.” With a 
hundred labour candidates, and a hundred teetotalers, and a 
hundred “ free-land” men, and a hundred men thinking only 
of Ireland and Wales, it is possible that in a few years the 
country may demand a change not in the laws, but in the 
depositary of legislative power. Parliament will certainly be 
totally incompetent to govern. The Bishop of Colombo’s 
rather ambitious article on “ Buddhism”—he really writes 
(p. 184) as if he had discovered that great creed—ends in a 
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most valuable statement derived from his personal experience : 
—“In practice the Ceylon Buddhist, among the masses, is 
both better and worse than his creed. Better, because, instead 
of a distant Nirvana or a series of births, he has before him 
the next birth only, which he thinks will be in heaven if he is 
good, and in hell if he is bad; because he calls on God in 
times of distress, and has a sort of faith in the One Creator, 
whom his priests would teach him to deny. Worse, because 
his real refuge is neither Buddha nor his Books, nor his Order, 
but devils and devil-priests and charms, and astrology and 
every form of grovelling superstition.” 


The most vigorous article in the Fortnightly Review is 
Colonel Maurice’s answer to an attack on his Official History 
of the ’°82 Campaign published in the April number of the 
Edinburgh Review. The impression made upon the mind of a 
reader who does not know war is quite final ; but it would take 
a skilled soldier to notice it as it deserves. We must confine 
ourselves, therefore, to calling attention to Colonel Maurice’s 
statement as to the extreme embarrassment in which the 
impatience of the public often plunges those who command in 
foreign expeditions. The public demands that “something” 
shall be done, their irritation is reflected in Parliament, 
Cabinet Ministers grow alarmed, urgent letters are written 
which are almost orders, and the General has need of all his 
firmness and all his prestige to avoid action for which he is 
not ready, and which at the least delays his ultimate success. 
Colonel Maurice declares that this difficulty, or, indeed, 
danger, has become a most serious one, and we do not doubt 
he is right; but does not the blame fall rather on the Cabinet 
than on the public? Surely it is the Ministry, and especially 
the Minister for War, who ought in such cases to be plain- 
spoken, to tell the public that it is ignorant, and to insist 
that, at all events until he has failed, the General shall 
be let alone. We hardly recollect more painful testimony to 
the grand defect of modern English statesmen, their habitual 
want of fortitude in resisting any cry which comes, or is sup- 
posed to come, from a great body of voters. That it is true 
testimony, nobody who recollects the comments which preceded 
General Napier’s attack on Magdala, or General Wolseley’s 
attack on Coomassie, can doubt; but we had fancied the country 
had, as regards the Egyptian Expedition, been more patient. 
It was not so, however, the experience of that campaign being 
the experience of others :— 

* Ministers themselves, who in England never go through that 
training for understanding the work of armies in the field, which 
on the Continent it is the duty alike of statesmen and of princes 
to undergo, become alarmed. Imploring letters from men whose 
entreaty is very nearly a command reach the General. ‘ We have 
the greatest possible confidence in you, but you see how we are 
placed. Do, for heaven’s sake, do something. Let us have some- 
thing to show that you are not idle.’ All this comes just at the 
time when work is at its very hardest, but when to ‘do’ anything 
of the kind that is required means at the very best most serious 
delay in the achievement of the final result.” 

The author of “Our True Foreign Policy” bears the highest 
testimony to some of Colonel Maurice’s calculations as to the 
force England could, if her Fleet were increased, exert in a 
European war—a force equivalent to that of an army of 
300,000 men—and urges that the country should join the 
alliance of the Central Powers, insisting as her quid pro quo 
on effective aid in Asia. The policy is broad and intelligible, 
and we coincide as to all preparations; but is it not wiser to 
keep free of alliances till events develop themselves a little 
more? To incur the deadly hostility of France while 
still uncertain if we need allies, seems to us scarcely 
wise. M. Henri Rochefort pleads for General Boulanger 
as a patriot, which he may be; but he does it on the 
assumption that the General is a consistent Republican, 
which seems to us a misuse of words. We rather fancy, 
however, that Rochefort lets the cat out of the bag in 
the following story, the moral of which is that he will risk the 
dictatorship to defeat Germany. We can understand that 
policy easily enough, but how is it Republican P—“ Quite 
recently, M. Clémenceau, mistaking the character of this 
immense movement of public opinion, and looking with 
suspicion upon the intentions of General Boulanger, predicted 
all sorts of sinister eventualities, and said at last to me, 
‘ Boulanger will yet put youin Mazas.’ ‘So much the better,’ 


I replied ; ‘I shall be content if he will but give back to France | 3 ; p 3 
| human life took an inconceivably wider range than ever before— 


999 


Alsace and Lorraine. “Through Bulgaria with Prince 
Ferdinand” leaves on us only one distinct impression, tuat 
the Prince is not a strong man, though he is an amiable 





one; and Miss Robinson’s contrast between pawnbroking 
in England and abroad leaves no impression at all, except 
that she is uncertain whether pawnbrokers or monts de piété 
are best for the poor. The following, however, as regards 
the extent of the evil, is new to us. The “leaving-shop,” or 
illicit pawnbroker, almost frustrates attempts at protective 
legislation for the poor :— 

“They will take goods which no pawnbroker will accept, and 
from children, with whom, under a certain age (twelve throughout 
the kingdom, but raised by local police acts to sixteen in London 
and many other large towns), he may not deal. They will receive 
pledges which are obviously stolen and from drunken persons, and 
finally they are open at all hours and on Sunday. Against these 
many advantages must be set the fact that the transactions being 
conducted under the subterfuge of a sale no ticket is given, and 
therefore there is no security that the pledge will be returned, and 
that interest is charged at the rate of one penny in the shilling 
weekly, or £433 6s. 8d. per cent. per annum. Glasgow at one time 
enjoyed unenviable notoriety for the prevalence of ‘ wee pawns,’ 
and in 1840 there were known to be seven hundred of these brokers 
in the city, who between them must have lent out more than half- 
a-million of money at this extortionate interest. The vigilance of 
the police has done much to lessen this scandal; but such places 
will continue to exist so long as there is a class so poor, so drunken, 
so wretched and degraded as to be outcast from the pawnbrokers.” 
If borrower and lender alike consent to the fiction of sale, it 
is difficult to see where remedy can be found. ‘We can 
hardly believe that Mr. E. Carpenter intends to go so far as 
he appears to do in his article on “Custom.” Apparently he 
holds man to be an animal with an “illusory difference,” 
and morals to be bandages from which we shall be freed. At 
least, he says :— 

« And, indeed, it is obvious that for true vitality custom must 
be laid aside. For custom is an ossification. Some day man will 
use all actions indifferently, or rather to meet the requirements of 
the moment. Then he will be alive all over, and not do anything 
because he is dead. He will not bea slave. All human practices 
will find their use, none will be forbidden. He will eat grain one 
day and beef another ; he will go with clothes or without clothes ; 
he will inhabit a hut or a palace indifferently, according to the 
work he has to do; he will use the various forms of sex-relation- 
ship without prejudice, but with regard for what is really needed. 
And the inhabitants of one city or country will not be all alike.” 
There are savages in the Andaman Islands who have to all 
appearance attained that stage of development, and remain, 
nevertheless, the lowest savages upon earth. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Carpenter is only preaching in a crude form the 
old and dangerous doctrine that the perfect man needs not 
law. 


The only papers in the National Review which have much 
interested us are Lady Jersey’s very pleasant sketch of the 
silver-lead mines of Laurium, and Mr. Stanley Leighton’s 
account of Nonconformity in Wales. One Company at 
Laurium produces 10,000 tons of lead a year, which is sent 
to England, France, and Germany to have its silver extracted 
from it. With each shipment a hypothetical analysis of 
quantities is despatched, and this is the experience of 
the Company, which is French :—‘ We always agree with 
the English. They have even written back to say, ‘ You said 
the quantity of silver was so much, we find it so much more 
and send the balance due to you.’ It is different with the 
French and Germans. They constantly try to take advan- 
tage.” ——Mr. Stanley Leighton maintains that Nonconformity 
is declining in Wales, where it has become essentially political, 
and derives it strength mainly from its hold upon the 
vernacular Press. At the same time, the Church is increasing, 
the number of the clergy having been in 1831, 700, and in 
1886, 1,377. These figures will, of course, be disputed; but 
we all, perhaps, accept the statement that ‘“‘ Wales is Noncon- 
formist ” with too little inquiry. 


Blackwood is one of the most readable magazines this month. 
It opens with a remarkable review of “Robert Elsmere,” written 
from the point of view that even if physical miracle is allowed 
to be impossible, the moral miracle of Christianity cannot be 
explained as Mrs. Ward explains it. Her scheme, the writer 
contends, in no way accounts for the Galilean peasant who 
reversed yet fulfilled all antecedent expectation, and dying an 
admitted failure according to Jewish theories, yet conquered 
all that was great and wise and progressive in the world :— 

“There can be no doubt that to the eye simply of a secular 


historian, the short career of the Galilean peasant is the very 
crisis of the destinies of mankind. For from that moment of time 


its interests became more momentous, its passions of fear and hope 
immeasurably deeper, as the belief in a future life took possession 
of the soul. The world and the human race were transformed, 
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and the decisive indication of it is the stupendous dominion 
erected by the Church, which would have been utterly impossible 
in any previous ages of the world. No more ruthless tyranny can 
be imagined in its corruption, no more powerful instrument, when 
exercised in good faith, has ever existed for stimulating and 
enforcing the highest ideals of virtue of which mankind is capable. 
The power of the medieval Church, political and social, is an out- 
ward and visible sign of the profound influence which Christianity 
has exercised, and is capable of exercising, over the inner nature 
of man.” 

That is not new, but it is excellently put. Why did men 
accept from any teacher the exact converse not only of all 
they had hoped, but all which man instinctively believed? It 
is not instinct which teaches that humility is good or revenge 
evil——The paper on Sylt, an island off the coast of Friesland, 
from which Hengist sailed to the conquest of Britain, deals with 
entirely new matter. The island is a paradise for the archxolo- 
gist, who may study for ever its old legends, its antique ways, 
and its three thousand people, who, born Frieslanders—that is, 
early Englishmen—are slowly, since the conquest of Schleswig- 
Holstein, becoming Germans, while the island itself is becoming 
a German summer resort. The account, though too large a 
space is devoted to legend, is curiously interesting. Mr. 
Coutts Trotter does not tell us much of Australia, but he does 
tell us, what most travellers will not, something of the born 
Australians and their peculiarities. He notes, for example, 
that, like Mrs. Trollope’s Americans, they all spit, and they 
all are acquiring the nasal twang which Anthony Trollope 
explained, we think, as the pronunciation always adopted by 
people who wish to assert themselves. The laxity of discipline 
in bringing up children is also American, as is also the habit of 
boasting, though Mr. Trotter notes as a special trait that 
Australians do not boast of the size of their vast possession, 
though it has room in it for France fifteen times repeated. On 
the question of emigration, “I found a consensus of opinion to 
this extent, that an able-bodied and steady man, willing to put 
his hand to whatever work offered itself, could not fail to get 
on. The wages even of the casual migratory labourer are 6s. 
to 7s. a day, often with board and lodging added. More than 
once on the road, meeting these fellows tramping along, my 
driver or companion has recognised them as ‘new chums’ by 
the cut of their pack, and added that they could not be good 
for much, or they would have half-a-crown in their pockets to 
pay for a coach-fare.” Low wages in Australia may be taken 
in the rough as British wages with board and lodging thrown 
in. There are some valuable hints in the paper on “The 
Portuguese in East Africa,” one being that the Boers dislike 
and dread the idea of German rule, and another, that even if 
they could acquire Delagoa Bay they would not, because, if 
acquired, they would feel a necessity for protection from some 
maritime Power. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a 

Although the illustrations in the English Illustrated Magazine 
continue to maintain their very high standard of excellence, the 
letterpress has become dull in the extreme. This is due, to some 
extent, to the editor’s weakness for “ continued” articles. Thus, 
Mr. Outram Tristram’s earlier papers on “Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways” were enjoyable; but in his July number, when 
he finds himself on the York Road and on the track of Dick Turpin, 
he flags like ‘ Black Bess’ herself. Then it tasks even the skill and 
knowledge, great though these undoubtedly are, of Miss Gordon- 
Cumming to give a vivid interest to a second instalment of 
* Pagodas, Aurioles, and Umbrellas.” Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s paper 
on William Hutton, who loved Birmingham, and money, and 
antiquities so wisely and well, is pleasant reading ; and the illus- 
trations of “A Hampshire Hamlet” are delightfully realistic. 
But was there ever such a dull, dragging, historical novel as “ The 
Mediation of Ralph Hardelot,’ by Professor Minto? And what 
purpose does “ Et Cetera” serve, except to prove that although 
Mr. H. D. Traill would have written an excellent monthly 
roundabout paper in the days of Addison, he is far too good for the 
sort of thing that is wanted nowadays? Could there be a more 
puerile experiment in the way of punning than that contained in 
in these two sentences, which close a not very brilliant paragraph 
about the Great Auk ?—* There is a class of ornithologists who 
continually revive it in speaking of a certain species of the 
Falconide. In fact, as long as ’Arry remains with us, its survival 
is assured.” 

The Century Magazine exhibits much the same kind of weakness 
as the English Illustrated. In this case it is the Civil War that 





most readers will find too much for them. At the same time, the 
July instalment of the biography of Abraham Lincoln, by Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay, is valuable for the light it throws on the rela- 
tions between Lincoln and M‘Clellan. Mr. George Kennan’s paper, 
“The Steppes of the Irtish,” is important politically as well as 
geographically; and Mr. Edward L. Wilson’s “Sinai and the 
Wilderness ” is delightful, alike as regards letterpress and illus- 
trations. In a short letter, Mr. John Bigelow seems to prove that 
the late Mr. Arnold was in error in regarding as serious Benjamin 
Franklin’s project for a new version of the Book of Job. It was 
only a jeu d’esprit, a satire on the Court of George III. 

The July number of Good Words is an excellent one. Mr. 
Dixon’s series of essays, ‘‘ Among the Birds,” if not quite up to 
the standard of the late Richard Jefferies or the living Mr. 
Burroughs, will bear reading twice. In his essay on Henry 
David Thoreau, Mr. Underwood writes sensibly and moderately. 
He seems quite to take the measure of a genuine though perverse 
genius. In “The Robbers of the Rockies,’ Dr. Cameron Lees, 
of Edinburgh, gives a startling experience of his own, which 
seems to prove, however, that these robbers are fools as well as 
scoundrels. 

“Parson Sal” deserves to be singled out from the crowd of 
stories in the July number of Belgravia on account not of the plot, 
which is commonplace enough, but of a distinct though as yet 
undisciplined power of characterisation which it exhibits. The 
name of the writer, C. Lewis Hind, is new to us. 

The July number of the Woman’s World gives us a taste of the 
literary quality of the Queen of Roumania (“Carmen Sylva”’) in 
“Decebal’s Daughter,” which is meant to bring out the contrast 
between Andrada, the stately and proud daughter of a Dacian 
chief of the time of Trajan, and her Roman slave Fausta. The 
contrast is very effective. Otherwise, the story has a G. P. R. 
Jamesish flavour. Altogether, this is not a particularly bright 
number of the Woman’s World. 

“The Beauforts of Beatrice Gardens” is an exceptionally 
promising story by L. T. Meade, which has been begun in the 
July number of the Quiver. The relations between Mr. Beaufort, 
a self-conscious, disappointed literary man, who occasionally 
recalls Harold Skimpole, but has not Skimpole’s good temper, and 
his daughters and niece, are admirably brought out. This is a 
very good number of the Quiver. Some of the illustrations are 
remarkably lifelike. 

We miss in the Argosy papers equivalent to those which the 
new editor used to write under such a title as “ Letters from 
Majorea.” Their place can hardly be said to have been taken by 
such papers as Dr. A. H. Japp’s on “ Pearls,” though that is an 
artistic mélange of literature and information. There is no falling- 
off in the quality of the short stories in the Argosy. 

The Scots’ Magazine has become one of the most varied and 
generally readable of the sixpenny monthlies. In the July 
number, “A Quiet Day among the Fiords,’ “A Plea for Old 
People,” and “Surviving Superstitions in the West Highlands,” 
deserve special commendation. 

An Utopian Dream, and How it may be Realised. By Anna Swan- 
wick. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—This thoughtful and eloquent 
address takes its title from a passage in Sir Thomas More’s 
“Utopia,” in which Sir Thomas More pleaded for the culture of 
the mind by the citizens of his Utopian State. Miss Swanwick’s 
subject, therefore, is the duty of cultivating the minds of our 
«dim common populations,” and her immediate effort is directed 
to helping the plan for purchasing the Victoria Hall, and securing 
it for the permanent amusement and instruction of the people of 
South London. Mr. Hughes’s letter to this journal on the subject 
is, we perceive, added as an appendix at the close of Miss Swan- 
wick’s lecture. Our readers will find that lecture very agreeable 
reading, as well as very persuasive pleading. We trust that the 
sale of this address may itself add considerably to the fund for 
securing the Victoria Hall for the people of South London. 


“ Good Form” in England. By an American. (Appleton, New 
York.)—The chief purpose of this volume is to explain the habits 
and customs of high life in England, “such being the society to 
which American ladies and gentlemen have the entrée,” and the 
writer suggests it may be also useful to American novelists and 
story-tellers who lay their scenes in England. So, under the 
heading the “ Order of Precedence,” he has much to say about the 


‘Queen, the Royal Family, the nobility, baronets and knights, and 


among other things he instructs his countrymen that a baronet is 
never addressed as “My Lord” or “ Your Lordship,” adding,— 
“That would be ‘bad form.’” Then, under the heading of 
“ Professions,” we read that medicine and surgery are second-rate 
professions socially, and that “gentlemen” in England seldom 
become doctors. Clergymen, it is said, are never spoken of as 
ministers, a remark which shows a singular ignorance of the Prayer- 
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Book ; and when the author observes that a man who becomes a 
clergyman is said “to go into the Church,” we may inform him 
that the term, though often used, is very “ bad form,” since every 
Englishman by right of birth and baptism is supposed to be in 
the Church already. The great town houses of the nobility 
and gentry are said to have brass or silver-plated door-plates, 
with the names of the master or mistress engraved, with 
the owner’s title in Roman or plain block letters stained black. 
* Such,” adds the writer, “is the good form of door-plates.” 
Then we learn for the first time that drawing-rooms are always 
in the second storey, and that to say “on the second floor” 
is not English. And it is new to hear that at a dinner-party the 
hostess tells each gentleman which lady he is to take. Many of 
the words cited as Americanisms are in familiar use in this 
country. We do not use “limb” for “leg,” nor do we talk of a 
*‘stove-pipe hat;” but English ladies, we believe, use the word 
dress”? as often as the word “ gown,” and “chemise ” is more 
familiar to their ears than “ shift.” We can assure the writer, 
too, that “mantel-piece” and “ servant-girl” are terms not 
peculiar to America, and that we are supposed to know the differ- 
ence between whisky, gin, and brandy, and do not class them 
under the one term of “ spirits.” An elaborate and really in- 
structive chapter on “Sports” has the funny bit of information 
that no hounds are needed for the exciting sport of a paper- 
hunt. For a foreigner to learn what good form is in England 
would seem to be as difficult as to learn a language, and possibly 
when he thought the feat was accomplished, he might disgrace 
himself in society by calling a sixpence a “tanner,” which is 
about as bad form as it is possible to imagine ; although it is said 
to be quite en régle to call a shilling a “ bob” and a five-pound 
note a “fiver.” Let us hope, for the credit of England and 
Englishmen, that it is not the rule, as “ An American ” states, for 
girls in the upper classes to sell themselves to rich husbands. We 
may add that the volume, which is thoroughly American in style 
and tone, contains, in spite of several amusing errors, a good 
many trustworthy facts, drawn from a variety of sources. Not 
only is the American reader instructed about conveyances, hotels, 
money, the London clubs, and public and private entertainments, 
but he will also find in these pages a list of British birds and 
butterflies, and a list of “ Dutiable Articles.” 

Home Experiments in Science. By T. O’Connor Sloane. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—There can be no doubt that if the young devotee of 
science knew what exquisite and beautiful, yet simple, home experi- 
ments he could perform, he would be happy at the thought of 
being able to give so much pleasure and instruction to others. 
What more splendid and striking instance of the beauty and in- 
flexibility of mathematical laws is there than the soap-bubble, 
which involves and demonstrates so many natural laws? Sound 
and light, particularly the former, have fundamental laws which 
can be demonstrated by striking experiments. Then, again, 
mechanics, hydraulics, and pneumatics, though so obvious, are 
rarely grasped by the domestic mind, and even by more enlightened 
intellects. Even cultivated individuals scorn as a mathematical 
impossibility. the statement that a body projected horizontally 
from a certain height reaches the ground simultaneously with a 
body falling by gravity from the same height. Mr. Sloane details 
some interesting experiments, and illustrates them fully; thus 
there should be no difficulty for a youth of ordinary mechanical 
capacity in following them out. 

British Birds. By W.Harcourt Bath. “The Young Collector.” 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—A guide to British birds, their 
appearance, nests, and eggs. The descriptions are very slight 
indeed, and might have been well made more minute; still, the bulk, 
alittle over a hundred pages, is a convenience not to be despised. 
An article by Mr. Bowdler Sharpe at the end of the volume seems to 
us to recommend bird-collecting in a somewhat wholesale manner. 
However, the young bird-collector will be thankful for the direc- 
tions in regard to preserving, even if he is not able to furnish his 
museum so completely as Mr. Sharpe suggests. 

A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago. Selections from the Letters of 
Eliza Southgate Bowne. With an Introduction by Clarence Cook. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—These letters show that Miss Southgate 
was a charming girl, clever, mirthful, and affectionate; a portrait 
by Malbone shows also that she was beautiful, and one is not sur- 
prised that she should have changed her name before she was one- 
and-twenty. Her married life, as Mrs. Bowne, was brief but 
happy, and she seems to have had the supreme felicity of being 
loved by every one who knew her. All this, and more, perhaps, in her 
favour, may be discovered to the young lady’s credit by the reader 
of these pages ; but whether the letters are sufficiently important 
to justify publication, is by no means so evident. Mrs. Bowne, 
however, was born and lived in the United States, and probably 
the names and references that occur in the letters may have an 





interest for her countrymen which we cannot appreciate ; and it is | 


impossible to read the letters of an intelligent woman written 
eighty years ago without gaining a glimpse of manners and fashions 
that have the interest of novelty. The earliest letters, sent from 
school to her “ honoured parents,” are so formal that we suspect 
they were either dictated by the schoolmistress or copied out of a 
“complete letter-writer ;” but later on, as the schoolgirl blossoms 
into womanhood, she writes with freedom and with no apparent 
thought of composition. Mr. Cook is right in saying that her 
letters remind one of Fanny Burney. The lively young woman is not 
always very scrupulous, and on one occasion declines an invitation 
on the plea of illness, because she wished to go to the play. At 
the age of seventeen she writes to her mother for leave to buy a 
wig, as she is quite ashamed of her head, “for nobody has long 
hair.” It will cost, she adds, five dollars, and “in one year we 
could save in pins and paper, beside the trouble.” Dress occupies 
a fair share of Miss Southgate’s thoughts; but she is far from 
wanting in good sense, and asks a male cousin, to whom she writes 
with singular familiarity, whether he supposes the mind of woman 
the only work of God that was made in vain? “ The cultivation of 
the powers we possess,” she adds, “ I have ever thought a privilege, 
or, I may say, duty, that belonged to the human species, and not 
man’s exclusive prerogative.” The girl has her opinions, also, 
about love, which she does not fail to communicate to her cousin. 
There is an extremely amusing letter describing the difficulties of 
going to a ball and returning from it in a snowstorm, and another, 
delightfully fresh and girl-like, in which she says that she is 
enraptured with New York, and cannot imagine anything half so 
beautiful as the Broadway. Some of the expressions used may 
still be frequently heard in the States. We read, for example, of 
an elegant place, of an elegant ride, and of an elegant prospect. 


A Hundred Hymns. (Religious Tract Society.)—The editors of 
the Sunday at Home invited their readers some little time ago to 
vote for their favourite hymns. Three thousand five hundred 
replied to this invitation, and here we have the result of the lists 
which they sent in. The hundred hymns which came out with the 
greatest number of votes are given, and given, too—for this is a 
noteworthy point—“ as a rule in their original form, although in 
some cases with omissions.” Short biographical notices of the 
writers, with now and then a portrait, are prefixed. The first ten 
are the following :—(1), “ Rock of Ages” (Toplady),—this obtained 
3,215 votes; (2), “Abide with me” (Lyte); (3), “Jesu, lover 
of my soul” (C. Wesley); (4), “Just as I am” (Charlotte 
Elliott) ; (5), “How sweet the name of Jesus sounds” (John 
Newton) ; (6), “ Thy will be done” (Charlotte Elliott); (7), 
“Nearer to Thee” (Sarah Flower Adams) ; (8), “ Sun of my soul” 
(Keble) ; (9), “I heard the voice of Jesus say” (Horatius Bonar) ; 
(10), “Art thou weary, art thou languid?” (J. M. Neale, after 
Stephen the Sabaite). ‘“ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
“When I survey the wondrous Cross,” and “ Lead, kindly light ” 
stand respectively 13,14, and 15. ‘The hundred hymns come from 
something less than sixty authors. Of authors, Watts and Charles 
Wesley head the list with seven each. Then come Cowper and 
Dr. Bonar, with five each; Heber and J. M. Neale, with four (two 
of the latter being adaptations from Bernard of Clugny) ; Dod- 
dridge, Charlotte Elliott, F. W. Faber, James Montgomery, and 
Tate and Brady claim three each. Eight are represented by two 
specimens, the remainder by one. It may be noticed that “ Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern,” which may be taken as expressing the tastes 
of average Anglican congregations, contain seventy-six out of the 
hundred. The first twenty-four may be found in this compilation. 
No. 25, “There is a fountain filled with blood,” is excluded, 
with the assent, we should think, of most sober-minded persons. 
The next fourteen are to be found. Only two, therefore, out of 
the first forty are missing. : 

We have to acknowledge the seventh volume (Part 1) of The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary. (Cassell and Co.)—This part takes in 
from “tas” to “urbiculous.” As far as we have examined, it 
supports the high character for thoroughness and utility which 
the work has already acquired. Eight volumes will, we may con- 
jecture, conclude it,—‘eight” actually meaning more, as the 
volumes have more than once, as in this instance, been divided 
into parts. 

One Hundred and One Methods of Cooking Poultry. By Aunt 
Chloe. (J. 8. Virtue and Co.)—A very useful and handy 
cookery guide, and one that is much wanted and will be much 
appreciated. Dainties, English and Foreign. By Mrs. H. C. 
Davidson. (Hatchards.)—Most of the foreign receipts will be 
quite new to our households, and are worth trying and not at all 
extravagant. The total number of receipts is 285. 

A Step Aside. By Charlotte Dunning. (Houghton, Mifflin, and 
Co., Boston and New York.)—This little story preaches in a way 
that is not less forcible because it is unobtrusive, the moral of the 
insidious influence of luxury and the craving for wealth. Hugh 
Langmuir loves Pauline, the daughter of a French teacher of 
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painting and drawing in New York. He is a good, honest fellow ; 
put his ambition is to be rich; and she is petted and spoilt by a 
rich woman. Miss Dunning describes with much skill how the 
pad influence in the two lives works together till the “ step aside” 
is taken. Altogether this is an excellent little book. 

Messrs. Cassell send us the bound volume of Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal for the half-year ending March, 1888. The publishers do 
well to let us have this very entertaining magazine in a more 
manageable shape than is assumed by the whole-year volume. As 
for the contents, they are as varied and as readable as usual. We 
may mention that a complete story by Mr. G. Manville Fenn is 
among them. 

Drrectorigs, &c.—The Medical Register. (Spottiswoode and Co.) 
—The Every-Day Dictionary, edited by W. R. Balch (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.), contains 35,000 words.—— Official Year-Book of the 
Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. (Griffin 
and Co.)—A complete list, containing also a list of the papers read. 
—The Dentist’s Register. (Spottiswoode and Co.)—Published 
under the same auspices as “The Medical Register.” London in 
1888. By Herbert Fry. (W.H. Allen and Co.)—Revised up to date. 
We must remark that the eighteen bird’s-eye views of the principal 
streets is not the least valuable of its items, another of which is 
the position of the index in the front of the volume. Some charac- 
teristic names seem to have disappeared. What has become of 
“ Labour-in-Vain Yard ” ? we should like to know. 

REPRINTS AND New Epitions.—Early Prose and Poetical Works of 
John Taylor, the Water-Poel, 1580-1653. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 
London ; T. D. Morison, Glasgow.)—The best known of these pieces 
are “The Penniless Pilgrimage ” and “The Age and Long Life of 
‘Thomas Parr.” The Orations of St. Athanasius, in “ The Ancient 
and Modern Library of Theological Literature.” (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.) Sports and Recreations in Town and Country. By 
Frederick Gale. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Dickens’ s 
Dictionary of the Thames and Dickens’s Dictionary of London. (Mac- 
millan.) Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London, the “ fifty- 
first” year of issue. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
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Barker (F.), Episcopate of, by W. M. Cowper, Svo_ .......... ianicgaa (Hatchards) 7/6 
Blackie (J. S.), Lays of the Highlands and Islands, 12mo ............ (W. Scott) 26 
Blaine (R. G.), Numerical Examp'es in Practical Mechanics, 12mo...(Cassell) 2/6 
Fitzgerald (P.), Chron cles of Bow St. Police-Office, 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Forster (W. E.), Life of, by T. W. Reid, 2 vols. 8vo ..... -...(Chapman & Hall) 32/) 
Fowler (W. W.), Tales of the Birds, cr 8V0 .......ccccsccssesceeeseceenes (Macmillan) 7/6 
Treland and its Health-Resorts, cr 8vo ..(C. K. Paul) 5/0 









Mitford (R. C. W. R.), Orient and Occident, er 8vo... (W. H. Allen) 8/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Third Miss St. Quintin, cr 8vo.... ..(Hatchards) 6/0 
Page (J.), Bishop Pattesom, CF OVO. ..........cccccccecvossecccecesscesecocsssese (Partridge) 1/6 
Pocock (J.), Model-Engine Making, cr 8vo.. (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
SN CU. ia I OEP SIN. 0. das sacnnscinadcarsiasbdsebiennsibsinaseesessinnend Unwin) 50 
Powell (F.), Bacchus Dethroned, cr 8vo ...(Marshall Brothers) 26 
Bobean: CW), Gries CORR, CF GUD... scccnsasccsscercdsenacsccacoenteccnsencs (Partridge) 1/6 
Salmon (D.), School Grammar, Cr 8V0...........ccesseeseeeseceerscceecseees (Longmans) 3,6 
TROU ILS Oh Me ORCE, OU CNG isc ccnske-0vccsgntkeusunedeeuscetsesseatcectieas W. Blackwood) 4/6 
Wiseman (Cardinal), Doctrine and Practice of the Catholic Church (Baker) 4/6 


Wisewan (Cardinal), Essays on Various Subjects, 8V0 ...........:ceeceeeee (Baker) 12,0 
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WITZERLAND.—Chilet 5,000 ft. above sea.—Reading 

Party during Holidays.—Rey. G. A. BIENEMANN, B.A. Oson., Modern 
Language Master at Sherborne School, has TWO VACANCIES. Only French 
and German spoken in the family. 


ONYNGHAM HOUSE, RAMSGATE. — PREPARA. 
TION for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS.—TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and five leading places gained this year, 
Apply for terms to 0, H. ROSE, M.A, 
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“ » “LIBERTY” CHILDREN’S 
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Beantiful and Inexpensive, 
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| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
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CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
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ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
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LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


SHORT SIGHT. 

The usual method of suiting this form of defective vision is 
completely erroneous. Lenses are given too weak for out-door 
use and too strong for reading. No correction is made for 
| astizmatism, nor allowance for unequal vision, though one or 
| the other is of common occurrence, and sometimes both. Un- 
sightly spectacles are given when light and elegant folders 
would be equally beneficial. By the action of the lenses gener- 
| ality given short sight is increased, and too often the vision is 

seriously injared. By Browning’s System of Suiting the Sight 

these evils are avoided, as can be proved by hundreds of testi- 
| monials, all unsolicited. No charge for consultation. Full par- 
| ticulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by 
| correspondence sent post-free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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| | N ST l T U ¥ i l Oo N a in premiums during the past five years. 
| 48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
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61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM,.”’ 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


THE ST. PAULI 
LAGER AND PILSENER' BEERS. 


For Prices, a 
Apply to the ST. PAULI BREWERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
6 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; 
H. PORTWAY, 9 PARK VIEW TERRACE, BRADFORD, 
and 3 CLARENCE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


R. WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL commences 

THIS WEEK in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ For Faith 
and Freedom”? tells of the incidents of the Monmouth Rebellion, and contains 
some charming sketches, quaintly told by one of the chief actors in this tragieal 


time.—Sixpence Weekly, of all Newsagents and Booksellers. 
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WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 


PaTRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
D1rEcTOR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 
gra & ies HX HB BIT TON. 
The GREAT SUCCESS of 1838. 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE. PAINTINGS and INDUSTRIES, 
At 4 and 8.30 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 
On the “ Wild West” Arena. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 


TAY Hi: TASER EXRBIiSBivrtiong. 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 
SEVERAL MILITARY BANDS DAILY from 1 to 11 p.m. 


2 Ay Ey) PAO XHIBITION. 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary. 


IN LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN. 
dies KENSINGTON. 


PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 


OPEN 11 am. to 10.30 p.m. 
Apmission, ONE SHILLING; WEDNESDAYS, 2s 6d ; SEASON, 21s, 
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Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Improved 
Service vid West Kensington and Addison Road Stations, Omnibuses every few 
minutes from all parts direct to the doors of Olympia. 


RUNDEL GALLERY EXHIBITION 
of nearly TWO HUNDRED UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOUR 
COPIES on a Reduced Seale, from Old Italian Frescoes and o'her Paintings, 
arranged Chronologically and in Schools. OPEN DAILY from 10 till 5; S.tur- 
days, 10 till 4 —Admission free. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
from Frescoes and other Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, 
and German, are ON SALE at LOWER PRICES to Members, and at higher to 
S:rangers, Catalogues and all other information will be sent gratis on applica- 
tion. 
A Donation of atleast £1 ls to the Copying Fund entitles to all privileges of 
Membership. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James's Street, S.W. 


QT. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 


SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER.—Names of Candidates to be sent to the 
Head-Master before September Ist. 
_ For particulars and Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


T. LAURENCE’S SCHOOL, BRUGES.—BOYS PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ARMY (Preliminary), NAVY, &c. Three 
boys passed Preliminary last March. References to Colonel Knollys, 42 Gratton 
Road, Kensington; Oscar Browning, Esq., King’s College, Cambridge.—Address, 
Rev. B. HALE WORTHAM. ae Cheiiwtoah iden ee 
HE DEAN of. WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOM- 
MEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his 
daughter has been for three years. Resident foreign governesses, good masters, 
careful individual training, and attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming 
avoided.—Address, “L. L. A.,”” at Mr, E. Stanford’s, 55 Charing Cross, London, 
S.W. 

















; MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA — 

Heap-Master—Rev. H. J.GRAHAM, M.A Oxon. (Law and Modern History 
Honours). Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides 
of all Public Schools, Many scholarships have been gained, and high places 
frequently taken. 

The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 

ne to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 
Canada. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tue College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


——— 


Principat—Miss BISHOP. 














The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd, Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 25th and 26th, unless they 
have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent, The charge for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks), 

TWELVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £39, 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1889, to 
Students who shall then have been three terms in residence, 





For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
B RUCE 
HEAD-MASTER. 


Secretary. 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A.,, St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian, 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School, 
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HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE.—HUGHES PRO. 
FESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITHRATURE ana 
MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—APPLICATIONS for tue above PRO. 
FES-ORSHIP will be received by Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., 0.B., Avent. 
General for South Australia, at 8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, not later than 

November Ist, 1888. Salary, £6.0 a year. Duties commence on March 1st, 1889, 
Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-Generai’s Office, ‘ 

For the INFORMATION of APPLICANTS. 

Subject to the Statutes, the appointment will be for a fixe] term of five years 
and will be determinable only at the end of the fifth or some subseq ient year by 
six months’ notice on either side, 

Tne Professor will be expected to be in Adelaide not later than March Ist, 1839, 
In lieu of an allowance for travelling expenses, the salary will be paid from 
January Ist, 1889. 

The following extract from the Statutes of the University is added for the in. 
formation of candidates :— 

CHAPLER IV.—Of PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. 

3. Each Profe:sor and Lecturer shall hold office on such t-rms as have been or 
may be fixed by the Council at the time of making the appointment. 

4, Whenever sickness or any other cause shall incapacitate any Professor or 
Lecturer from performing the duties of his office, the Council may appoint a sub. 
stitute to act in his stead during such incapacity, and such substitute shall receive 
such proportion not exceeding one-half of the salary of the Professor or Lecturer 
so incapacitated as the Council shall direct. 

5. The Council may at its discretion dismiss from his office or suspend for a time 
from performing the duties and receiving the salary thereof any Professor whose 
continuance in his office or in the performance of the duties thereof shall in the 
opinion of the Council be injurious to the progress of the students or to the 
interests of the University: Provided that no such dismissal shall have effect 
until confirmed by the Visitor. 

6. No Professor shall sit in Parliament or become a member of any political 
association; nor shall he (without the sanction of the Conncil) give private 
instructi.n or deliver lectures to persons not being students of the University. 

: 7. The Professors and Lecturers shall take such part in the University Ex mina- 
tions as the Council shall direct, but no Professor or Lecturer shall be required 
to examine in any subject which it is not his duty to teach. 

8. During Term, except on Sundays and pubiic holidays, the whole time of the 
Professors shall be at the disposal of the Council for the purposes of the University. 


— GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


_ Pursuant to the Scheme for this New School issued bv the Charity Commis- 
sioners, the Governing Body are about to appoint a HEAD-MISTRESS. She will 
be required to enter on her duties about the middle of January next. Her emolu- 
ments will consist of —(1), A fixed yearly stipend as provided by the Scheme of £60; 
(2), acapitation fee of £2 per annum on each girl in the School, but for the first 
two years the Governors will guarrantee an income from this source of £140a 
year, making a minimum of £200 in all. The School is to be a day-school only, 
and will accommodate 200 scholars. It is intended to be a good modern school. 
The age is restricted to not under 7 nor over 17. There will be rooms at the 
School building, and these if so decided by the Governors can be made available 
for the occupation of the Head-Mistress. 

The population of Kochester and adjoining towns and neighbourhood from 
which the scholars will be drawn is about 100,000. There is no other girls’ 
school of the same description in the neighbourhood. 

Candidates must be experienced in teaching, and preference will be given to 
those who have been versed in tuition in High Schools, 

Exch letter of application should state age and experience, and include testi- 
monials, It should be sent to the undersigned not later than September 24th 
next ; any further information may be obtained on application. 


7 By order of the Governors, 
The Precinct, Rochester, July, 2nd 1888. A. A. ARNOLD, Clerk. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL for WOMEN at 
BANGOR, Limited. 
For WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
Lavy Principac—Miss FRANCES #. HUGHES. 

Terms, payable in advance, £30 to £40 per Session, College fees for the Session, 
£10. Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will be offered on results of the 
Examinations in September, 1838. 

For particulars, apply to LADY PRINCIPAL. 


[ J NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN TEACHERS, 
PRESIDENT—Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College, 
For TEACHERS, apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, W. 


For EXAMINERS, apply to Miss A. GARDNER, Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 




















HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
._ Madame AUBERL’S GOVERNESS LIST, published weekly, price 3d; by 
post, 3}d,—166 Regent Street, W. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and 
EXHIBITIONS, will BEGIN on TUESDAY, July 10th. 


For particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. _ Principal Subjects taken :—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin- 

guished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 

BOARDERS. Every opportunity of learning German; comfortable rooms and 

excellent situation. Reference kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster.— 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden, 

S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 

With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honowrs, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., 32 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 

i i DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 
such Parents of Young Boys as would value the combination of an 

unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 

write to Mr. and Mrs, R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 


YOUNG MAN, son of a well-known officer, having a 
RANCA in Wyoming, U.S.A., with accommodation for four pupils, has 
ONK VACANCY, Terms, £100 per annum. First-rate references given and 
required.—Write, 8, BEAUMONT, Shere, near Guildford. 
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gi FIRE OFFICE, | CCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR 


19 Lombard Street. E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, | 


S8.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlemerts. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
w. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 





THE 
A ileal and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds .......-cceeeee cccosee £7,415,918 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIll descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation, 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in Force.—Re- 
viving Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas'le. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsammer 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 
aaa FIR 





RE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.O, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Bravumont W. Lusspocs, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | George Lake, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Wa. Hill Dawson, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. John G, Talbot, Esq., 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
John Hunter, Esq. | 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested a pat Pee 3 | 
Total Funds, upwards of ... ws 4,009,000 
Total Annual Income, over + 800,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 


ANTED, COPIES of the 

“SPECTATOR” for JANUARY 5th, 1884, 

—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

















ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... .... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
ESsT-END OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRK BECK BANK, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £1 

he Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 





INSTITUTED A.D, 1696. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE. 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
ANNUAL INCOME...........sscs000 he 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..... .£2,280,731 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


ne” & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 








OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
ani 





| ciieeeen MEATS. Also, 





| | nae of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





—— ALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 


180 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


WHENCE COMES 
MAN: 
From Nature or from God? 
By ARTHUR JOHN BELL. 


Demy 8vo, 12s, 





W. ISBISTER, Ltd., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


OYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 
Now ready, Part 2, Vol. LI.. JUNE, 1888, price 5s. 
ConTENTS. 

PROGRESSIVE TAXATION AS LEVIED IN SWITZERLAND: 
Cantons BaseL-Stabt, De VAuD, AND URI, By 
R. H. Palgrave, Esq., F.k S. 

ConDITION AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE OF 
East Lonpon anD Hackney, 1887. By Charles 
Booth, Esq 

MISCELLANEA:—(1), Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 
(Obituary Notice of); (2), Dr. F. X. von Neumann- 
Spillart (Obituary Notice of); (3), Some New 
Methods of Measuring Variation in General Prices, 
by F. Y. Edgeworth, Esq.; (4), Emigration and 
Immigration in 1887; (5), Relative Advantages of 
the Railways and Waterways of Germany; (6), 
Statistics of the Russian Empire (1884-85) ; (7), Notes 
on Economical and Statistical Works ; (8), Quarterly 
List of Additions to the Library, &c. 

London: E, Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
GAUNTLET to the THEOLOGIAN 
and SCIENTIST. By Tuomas Crarke, M.D, 
formerly Lecturer on Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics in the Leeds School of Medicine, Author of 
** Alpha; or, God in Matter,” &c. 
London: F. NorGatTe, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready. 


OPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 
about the FIRST ELEVEN CHAPTERS of 
GENESIS and the MORALITY of the OLD TES- 
TAMENT. By the Rev. Epwarp HuNTINGFORD, 
D.C.L., late Fellow of New Coliege, Oxford, Author 
of “ The Apocalypse, with a Commentary,”’ and other 
works. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s; or paper 
wrapper, 2s. 

“ The value of the book is that a divine of undoubted 
orthodoxy has at last performed an obvious duty to 
the Bible and to reasonable religion, We are 
grateful for it.”’ 

BIcKERsS and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


—* NEW GALLERY, 
REGENT STREET. 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 
9 a.m, till 7 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling, 
Season-Tickets, Five Shillings, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 














GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”—Sir CHARLES A. CamERON, M.D, 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen ana assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

ost-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Go 
where you may, in every country and in all 
climes, persons will be found who have a ready word 
of praise for this Ointment. For chaps, chafes, scalds, 
bruises, and sprains, it is an invaluable remedy ; for 
bad legs, bad breasts, and piles, it may be confidently 
relied upon for effecting a sound and permanentcure, 
In cases of puffed ankles, erysipelas, and rheumatism, 
Holloway’s Ointment gives the greatest comfort, by 
reducing the inflammation, cooling the blood, soothing 
the nerves, adjusting the circulation, and expelling 
the impurities. This Ointment should have a place 
in every nursery. It will cure all those manifold skin 
affections which, originating in childhood, gain 
strength with the child’s growth. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, with a Portrait of Mr. Browning, crown 8vo, 53. 


PIPPA PASSES: KING VICTOR AND KING CHARLES: 
THE RETURN OF THE DRUSES: 


A SOUL'S TRAGEDY. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


Being Vol. 3 of the NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of the 


COMPLETE WORES OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
This Edition will consist of 16 Vols. A Volume will be published Monthly. 


POPULAR EDITION OF H. RIDER HAGGARD’S “ JESS.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s Gd, 
Ss. 


J E 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘‘King Solomon’s Mines,’’ “She: a 
History of Adventure,’’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, price 15s in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Vol. XV. (DIAMOND—DRAKER), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Lestiz STEPHEN. Vol XVI. will be issned on September 26th, 
and further Vols. at intervals of Three Months. 

** We have pointed out certain faults and oversights, defects of proportion, and 
shortcomings in some departments of the work, but these blemishes are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the solid and sustained excellence of the general under- 
taking. Its regularity of publication is not the least of its merits...... We may 
confidently express the hope that before many years are past English literature 
will be enriched by the completion of a biographical dictionary not unworthy of 
its noble and inexhaustible theme.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”S POPULAR 2s & 2s 6d SERIES. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23; or limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other 


Tales. By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c, 


BOOKS FORSEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 

*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send, post-free on applica- 
tion, a copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a list of 2s, 2s 6d, 3s 6d, 5s, and 6s 
Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of COURTS 


and SOCIETY. By a Cosmopouitan. Demy 8vo. [Newt week. 








ILLUSTRATED by HARRY FURNISS. 


The MODERATE MAN: and other Verses. 


By Epwix Hamitton, Author of ‘“ Dublin Doggerels.’? With 12 Original 
Whole-Page Illustrations by Harry Furniss, Teap, 4:0, 7s 6d. 






GREEK FOLK-SONGS. 


GLENNIE, Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By J. S. Stuart 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A LEAL LASS. By Richard Ashe King 


(“ Basil’), 2 vols, [Neat week, 





DIANA BARRINGTON. By Mrs. Croker, 
Author of “ Pretty Miss Neville,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Cleverly told, sprightly, humorous, and enterta ining.’’—Scotsman. 
“*Enlivened by genuine humour, the story is a good and even engrossing one, 
which will well repay reading.””—Pictorial World. 


In OPPOSITION. By Gertrude M. Ireland 


BLAcKBURNE. 8 vols, 


** Much above the average in literary merit. We have an abundance of clever 
portraiture, bright dialogue, and plenty of thoughtful and epigrammatic reflec- 
tions,”’—Athenaum, 


A WOMAN’S FACE. By Florence Warden, 


Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh.” 3 vols, 
** A most enjoy able novel,””"—Scotsman, 








LOVE’S LABOUR WON. By James Grant. 


3 vols. 


** As charming a romance of love and war as any that have hitherto been pro- 
duced by Mr. Grant’s fertile pen.”—Morning Post. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





“A CAPITAL STORY.’’—Sarurpay Review, 


The SECOND EDITION of 
“SYLVIA ARDEN: a Novel,” ly 
OSWALD CRAWFURD, Author of 
‘¢ Beyond the Seas,” §c., is READY THIS 
DAY at all Booksellers’, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 14s. 


REYNELL TAYLOR, C.B., C.S.L: 
A Biography. 
By E. GAMBIER PARRY, Author of “ Suakin, 1885.” 


“© A piece of excellent work......He deserved a tribute to his memory. ‘He 
feared God,’ says one of his friends, ‘ but nothing on earth. Not only in battle 
and in any bodily exposure was he a bero, absolutely fearless, but in every daily 
occupation of his life.’ This is the language of eulogy and affection, but if any one 
doubts its fairness, let him read Mr, Parry's lucid and unaffected pages, and then 
judge......Into the details of his strenuous career we cannot enter; but enough 
has been said to indicate its exciting nature and the wonderful beauty of Reynell 
Taylor’s chara:ter. In the pages of Mr. Parry’s book they must be read, and 
they will warrant all we have written.””"—Spectator. 

“Tt was a life to be written, and Mr. Parry s:ems to have been ths manta 
write it. Taylor was one of those fine heroic souls in whom the Indian chapters 
of our history are, happily for us, so rich...... A brave, kindly, chivalrous, God- 
fearing man was Reynell Taylor, whose life it is wholesome to read.’’— World. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


Just published, 
2 vols, demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, £1 1s. 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
ARCHBISHOP: 
Letters and Memorials. 


Edited by the AUTHOR of “CHARLES LOWDER: 
a Biography,” &c. 








* An adequate memorial of a man who was certainly good, and whom it would 
scarcely be flattering to call great.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“* These volumes will be read with profoundest interest.”—Scctsman. 


** We are grateful for the vivid glimpses which they afford of the personal life 
and literary verdicts of a great prelate.”’—Leeds Mercury, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street; 241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 
and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant eupply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

| inane ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


oe 


INVESTED FUNDS ne oe ove £8,000,000 











CLAIMS PAID ... ss ve vee ewe: 19,000,000 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, 
THE LIFE OF 
LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
From the French of Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 
by the Rev. Father COLERIDGE. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





Now ready. 


THE SEVERN TUNNEL: 
Its Constraction and Difficulties. 
By the Constructor, T. A. WALKER. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo, 25, with a large number of Plans and Illustrations. 


Now ready. 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF 
FRANCIS THE FIRST, KING OF FRANCE. 


By JULIA PARDOE. 


A fine New Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations on Steel, 42s. 





FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready. 


H OT HAS T E. 
By MARY E. HULLAH. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


I N 





Now ready, 


A MODERN BRIGAN D. 
By the AUTHOR of “MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE,” &c. 


In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 








Now ready. 
RE BE L 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TH E ROSE. 


Now ready. 


ACADEMICIA  N. 
By HENRY ERROLL, 
Author of “ An Ugly Duckling,” &. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


THE 





Alsc, immediately. 


AN TOINETT E. 
By M. P. BLYTH, 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queer. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE, 
7% NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separa‘e A.bums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, ; 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 








OLD PARI S. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
(BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

THE AUTOTY PE COMPAN Y, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST 


INDIES; 
Or, The Bow of Ulysses. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, price 22, boards; 23 6d, cloth. 


Times :—‘‘ Mr. Froude’s brilliant book on the West Indies is, perhaps, the mo:t 
enjoyable he has ever written, and has a wider interest than might be inferred from 
the title. Never has he thrown himself with more intensity into those broad and 
burning questions which concern the fature of the Empire. Never has he found 
happier opportunity for fervent eloquence or picturesque description, and he has 
seldom displayed his powers to greater advantage.”* 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edi‘ed by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


CRICKET. By A. G. Stren and the Hon. 


R. H. Lyrretron, With Contributions by Anprew Lana, R. A. H. 
Mitcuett, W. G. Grace, and F. Gate. With 11 Fuall-Page Illustrations 
and 52 Woodcuts in the ext, after Drawings by Lucien Davis, and from 
Instantaneous Photographs, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

**We venture to predict that before another team of Australians visits 
England many thousand copies of Steel and Lyttelton’s ‘ Cricket’ will have been 
sold to well-satistied purchasers. For no better present can be found for the 
rising generation of cricketers, and no better vade-mecum can be imagined for 
lovers of our natioval game in their prime or for veterans who, in Virgilian 
English, have laid down their gloves and science,’’—St, James's Gazette, 


BOATING. By W. B. Woopcarts. With an 


Introduction by the Rev. Epmonp WarreE, D.D., and a Chapter on ROWING 
at ETON, by R. Harvey Mason. With 10 Full-Pave Illustrations, 39 Wood- 
cuts in the Text, after Drawings by Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 
‘We heartily recommend Mr, Woodgate’s book to all boating men.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


A SHORT ENQUIRY into the FORMATION 


of POLITICAL OPINION, from the Reign of the Great Families to the 
Advent of Democracy, By ArTHUR CrvMp. Second Edition, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PICTURES at PLAY; or, Dialogues of the 


Gierion By Two Art Critics, Illustrated by Harry Furniss. Feap. 8vo, 
price 1s. 

“A clever and diverting little brochure...... Mr. Furniss’s sketches are very happy 
throughout, and the jew d’esprit as a whole will be very much enjoyed.’’—Globc. 


REISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the 
late CuaRLEs C. F, Grevit_e, E-q., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns, 
Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L., Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France. (8 vols.) Vols. I.-VII., crown 8vo, 6s each. 


UNCLE PIERCE: a Novel. By Cuartzs 


BiatTHeErwick, Author of ‘‘ The Dacie Diamonds,” &, Crown 8vo, 63. 
“A striking and curious story which wili s2cure the interest of all who take 
it up.”’"—Scotsmun, 


The OLD GARDEN, and other Verses. By 


Mar@aret DeranDd, Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” Feap. 8vo, 53. 

** A dainty volame of poems, in which the sunshins, the birds, the bees, the 
butterflies, and the flowers are as pleuty as they are in Herrick’s honeyed lines.” 
—The Gazette, Boston, U.S.A. 

“With all these piquaut charms of originality, naiveté of thought and feeling, 
earnestness and sympathy, simplicity and genuineness, Mrs. Deland’s poems are 
couched in diction that is at once the purest ‘Anglo-Saxon,’ so called, yet of 
marked distinction...... The poems have been taken to the public’s heart at once.” 
—Tie Transcript, Boston, U.S.A, 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER: a Story. By 


Manraaret Deranp, Author of “ The Old Garden.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The question of love and theology supp!ies the motive for Mrs. De'and’s 
story...... Io the depiction of Mr. Denner the author has achieved a veritable 
triumph. The portrait is touched with humour and pathos aptly blended, and 
there are few things in recent fictiou so well described as his hidden love and 
brave, uncomplaiuing ceath.”—Literary World, Boston, U.S.A. 

“A story with characters that stand upon their feet firmly. The stern 
Calvinist is powerfully drawn, and his set and the little group of Episcopalians 
are contrasted with excellent effect.”—Scotsman. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 end 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 








ANTED, the following NUMBERS of the 

“SPECTATOR :’—MARCH IIth, 18th, and 25th, 1871; NOVEMBER 
16th, 1872; JUNE 28th, 1873; and JUNE 12th, 1875.—PUBLISHER, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Ce. VERSE WANTED, suitable for School Songs 
Kindergarten Songs, &c.—Send specimens, with terms, to “* PUBLISHER,” 
care of C. Wilkes, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 
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FOURTH EDITION READY JULY 9ru, 


Demy 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, with Photographs and Fac-similes of Autographs, price One Guinea. 


LETTERS FROM DOROTHY OSBORNE TO 
SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, 1652-54. 


Edited by EDWARD A. PARRY, Barrister-at-Law. 





Now ready. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 6s. 


LIFE IN 
And Japanese Child Stories. 
By M. CHAPLIN AYRTON. 


**A curious work, The illustrations by native artists are very quaint.””—Times. 
** This book will be as good as a pantomime to children, and something better to their elders.”’—Academy. 


_ _ People who want a child’s gift-book out of the ordinary groove can get it by procuring ‘Child Life 
in Japan.’ ”’—Church Times. 


CHILD JAPAN, 


“Gives a vivid idea of the nursery-lore of this remarkable people.”’—Queen, 





In the press. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS; 
Or, the ‘Waterlily’ and her Crew. 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


** We own we were fascinated ourselves by the story of the cruise, and we can add conscientiously that 
sve have really enjoyed the book.””—Saturday Review. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s; large paper, only 50 printed, £1 1s nett. 
THE TALES OF “THE SPANISH BOCCACCIO.” 


COUNT LUCANOR; OR, THE FIFTY 
PLEASANT STORIES OF PATRONIO. 
Written by the PRINCE DON JUAN MANUEL (“ The Spanish Boccaccio,”) A.D. 1335-47. 
Translated into English from the Spanish, by JAMES YORK, M.D, 


With 30 Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 


This book of ‘FIFTY PLEASANT STORIES” is without doubt one of the choicest productions of early 
Spanish literature, written a century before the introduction of printing, by DON JUAN MANUEL, ‘‘ The 
Spanish Boccaccio,’ of whom, in the preface to the above edition, all the information which is necessary for 
the reader to know is given. 

“EL CONDE LUCANOR” first found its way into print in 1575; but the first critical edition presenting 
a standing text did not appear until 1860. In this edition a missing chapter, the absence of which renders 
the earlier ones incomplete, was supplied from a manuscript in the national library at Madrid. 


It is indeed time that such a book, so full of the antique simplicity and wisdom should be appreciated. 
The artless naveté of these tales ought to delight an age surfeited with the sensational novels that pour from 
our circulating libraries in an uninterrupted stream, 


Though every tale in the collection illustrates some wise moral, and closes with some pithy maxim for the 
conduct of life, there is no dogmatic teaching. Independently of any moral, each story is a real story— 
artistic and interesting—nay, true in the best sense of the word, true to Nature and the human heart. 

The book is further a picture of the time. Any one who wishes to have a living representation of the 
Spanish chivalry of the fourteenth century, of the life and manners of that picturesque century, of the blunt 
nobleness and rude valour—of which the Cid is still cherished in Spain as a type—will find it here if anywhere. 

Considering the general character of the literature of those times, ‘* COUNT LUCANOR” is singularly 
free from grossness. There is not, indeed, one instance of intentional impurity in the whole book, so that it 
may even safely be placed in the hands of children without fear of contamination, 

If there be any likeness to the Decameron, it is rather in the medimval abandon and simplicity of both the 
narrators, than in their subjects ; for there is, as we say, no trace in DON MANUEL of the licentiousness of 
his more famous Italian contemporary. 

We recommend “COUNT LUCANOR” to the English reader as a genuine piece of ore from that rich mine 
of early Spanish literature, which yet lies hidden and unwronght. 





PICKERING and CHATTO, 66 Haymarket, S.W. ¢ 





SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL WHO 
D R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dipthe stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. , 


COLDS 





U8sE 











ier WESTMINSTER — REVIEW 
Contents, JULY, 1888. Price 2s 6d, : 
1, Loca GOVERNMENT: THE FRANCHISE QUEsTioy 
2. Nurses AND NURSING. n 
3. Henry GRATTAN. 
4, CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN CITIES, 
5. TH® CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 
6. MenTAL DETERIORATION ; SOME OF ITS AVOIDABLE 
CavsEs, 
7. INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
1. HoME-RULE FOR IRELAND: ITS Frienpg 
AND ITS ENEMIES. 
2, LeTTeR From Mr. ALFRED WERB TO Mp, 
T. W. RusseEtt, M.P. 
8. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
9. HomME AFFAIRS, 
“ The only Review which devotes itself to the pro. 
motion of advanced Liberalism.’’—Pali Mall Gazette, 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, price Four Shillings, 
Annual Subscription, 12s 6d, post-free. 


HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CXL., JULY, 1883, 
CONTENTS. 

« Dr. MaRTINEAU’S STUDY OF RELIGION. 

. THE PRUSSIAN OLD AND THE GERMAN New 
Court R&aime. 

» RICHARD WAGNER AND THE Musica Drama, 

. = PROTESTANT METHODIST CONTROVERSY op 
827. 

5. GORDON AND GARTBALDI. 

6. St. JEROME AND HIS TIMES. 

7. PROFESSOR SAYCE AND THE 

RELIGION. 

8. THE STING OF DARWINISM. 

9, THe THEOLOGY OF ‘ RoBeRT EtsmMene.”” 

10. SHorT REVIEWS AND BriEeF Notices. 

11. SumMaRIES oF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 


London: T. Woo_mrEr, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


eo Ne 


BABYLONmy 





Now ready, price 10d. 


HE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
MAGAZINE, JULY, 1888. Vol. IV., No, 22, 
CONTENTS, 

1, EcHors OF THE MONTREUX CONFERENCE. 

2, THE RussIaAN CHURCH AND EPOCHSIN I's H1stTory, 

3. My CaMERA OBSCURA, 

4, DINAN AND THE Maison MERE OF THE PETITES 
SGuRS DES PAUVRES. 

5. Notices oF Books, 

6, AMONG THE CHAPLAINCIES, 

7. APPENDICES, 

London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, 
Paris: GALIGNANI. Boulogne: MERRIDEW. Brussels; 
Sprvevx. Baden Biden: SOMMERMEYER. Cannes: 
FOTHERINGHAM,. F.orence: CoLe. Dresden: Tit. 
MANN. Geneva: STAPELMOHR. Hanover: SCHMORL 
and Von SeEreip. Leipzig: LIncKE. Moscow: 
GROSSMANN and KnospeL Lausanne: BENDA, Roussy, 
Vevey and Montreux : SCHLESINGER. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTs For JULY. 

Tue Totor® or RELIGION. By Emile de Laveleye. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE LiperaL Party, By 
the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 

THe New DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION, 
Runciman. 

Tuer IMPARTIAL Stupy OF Po.itics. By Professor J. 
R. Seeley. 

*‘ Hymns, ANCIENT AND Mopern.” By the Rev. Sir 
George W. Uox, Bart. 

Tur Farr SEX AT THE SaLon. By Mrs. Emily Craw- 
ford. 

Inp1an NATIONAL ConGREessEs. By Robert Spence 
Watson, LL D, 

Recent Work IN EcciestastTicaL History, By 
Professor G. T. Stokes. 

Britisu INTERESTS IN AFRICA. By J. Scott Keltie. 

Tue ScIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE. By Frances 
Power Cobbe, 

Loca Taxation oF Lonpon Rents. 
Hobhouse. 

IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JULY. 23 6d, 

Tue ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT OF RELIGION. By 
.the Right Hon. W. KE. Gladstone, M P. 

Our Missionaries. By Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
K.0.8.1., LL.D. 

A Few Worps apovt Picture ExuisitTions. By 
Frederic Harrison. 

Tur VaGue Cry FOR TECHNICAL EpucatTion. By 
Lord Armstrong. ' 
Tur ENGADINE: SUMMER AND WinteER. By Dr. Kidd. 
A Story or ouR LigutHouses. By Professor 

Tyndall, , 

THE New Lasour Party. By H. H. Champion. 

LIBERATING THE SLAVES IN BraziL, By Walter J. 
Hammond. 

Tue CURSE OF THE War OrrFice. By Lord Eustace 
Cecil. 

Buppuism. By the Bishop of Colombo. 

Loca GOVERNMENT AND CouNTY CoUNCILS IN 
France.—(Concluded.) By his Excellency the 
French Ambassador. 

London: KrGan Pav, TRENCH, and Co. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 

ree, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





By James 


By Lord 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 8 vols., at all Libraries, 











« As much dramatic interest as might suffice for half-a-dozon ordinary novels...... Mr. Payn’s plot is deeply interesting. It is difficult to imagine anything more 
<o than this domestic drama.’’—Morniny Post. g g ¢ 
90 a 


EVE: a Romance. 
By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING,” “RED SPIDER,” &e. 2 vols., at all Libraries. 
F haracters are drawn in this powerful author’s best manner, There are many striking figures among them. The tz is rort! i Iss 
mae, and will doubtless find many readers,”’—Scotsman, chal . sinnetiiaaae datincceip rain 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ‘OCEAN’ STAR) &c. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Frozen Pirate,” ‘A Rook for the Hammock,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


— CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘Dorothy Forster,” and Joint Author of “The Golden Butterfly,” &c. Illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 
«One vets genuine pleasure out of Mr. Besant’s genial humour, his qui‘k sympithy with human nature, his raillery, and his goo i-tempered sarcasm, all the 
e crushing because he is never angry ; and the cleverness of the main contrivance of his story has that spontaneous charm which is the mark of originality 
itude is due to Mr. Beant for preserving the best traditions of the older school of fi:tion.”’—Athene um, pila 














mor 
Grat 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 
By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditious of Men.” 3 vols., at every Library. 
“One of the best things Mr. Besant has done...... It seems as if Mr. Besant must be either a propagandist or a satirist ; and he is most enjoyable in sati s 
it provides most: scope for the display of his really delicious humour, ‘Herr Paulus’ is sp:cially rich in it, and is, in spite of its uae Gee aaa 
books.” —Spectator. - 


A DREAM and a FORGETTING. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of « Fortune’s Fool,” 


“Dust,” &e. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
“Weare inclined to doubt whether Mr, Julian Hawthorne has ever ye‘ produced anything on a more sustained level of artistic excellence and force than the short 
story for which he has fond the picturesque title, ‘A Dream and a Forgetting.’......Fairfax Boardwine is a wonderful conception ; wonderful in its truth and its 
deep analysis of phases of human nature that are rarely turned to the light.”"—Scottish Leader. 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, &c. By Julian Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
“Mr. ethane skill and manner are known to many admiring readers. They are seen to advantage in every one of these tales...... Each story whets the 
appetite f r another.”’—Scofsman. 


MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY of HUMOUR. (Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of 


“A Tramp Abroad.”’) A thick volume of 700 pages, profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
* Asaccllection of the best specimens of American humour, this will be found, we believe, to have no rival. The illustrations number nearly 200, and are a real 
add tion to the pleasure of reading, which is saying a good deal. Mr. Kemble must be a humourist himself, so aptly has he represented the sce ies chosen for illus« 
i, 




















The book is one that will be in large demand among elocutionists, as well as among all who enjoy humorous writings.”’—Literary Worli 








tration...... 


BROKEN WINGS: a Novel. By Avery Macalpine, Author of “Teresa -Itasea.” 


With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESsY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








MARY JANE MARRIED. By George R. Sims. Illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


“Mr, Sims, whether speaking with unveiled face or from behind «a feminine mask, is a capital raconteur. He is pleasantly fertile in the kind of invention best 
suited to the purpo-es of the short tale; his hand, in dealing with a humorous or pathetic motive, is light and dexterous...... The stories provide very pleasant and 


entert ining reading.’’—Academy. 


The CITY of DREAM. By Robert Buchanan. With Frontispiece and Vignette by 


P. Macnab. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s. 
“Tt isa work of much interest, and will excite, we have little doubt, a good dea! of discussion......It is difficult in a few words to criticise so stupendous a work. 
At times it rises to the sublime, and raises our hopes to the highest point......It is, taken as a whole, a fine work, full of suggestive thought and poetic imagery,”— 


Literary World, : reas » ee ee ek : ae ANAL GA aS er 
The DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘In All Shades,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Mr, Grant Allen’s powerful and interesting novel...... The story has a strong interest, which is started soon and kept at good speed till the end. It deserves 
more than an ordinary measure of snecess.’’—Scotsman, 




















The LINDSAYS: a Romance of Scottish Life. By John K. Leys. 3vols., at all Libraries. 


“From every point of view a good novel.”’—Academy. _ _ 


KING or KNAVE? By R. E. Francillon. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


Dramatic and full of feeling. The story is from first to last absorbing.””—Morning Post. 





* A very clever specimen of sensational fiction...... 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 
HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs.; The PRINCE and the PAUPER. By Mark | The GOLDEN HOOP. By T. W. Speight. 
TWAIN. IN ALL SHADES. By Grant Allen. 


MoLESWORTH. 











The PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant. | The EVIL GENIUS. By Wilkie Collins. MISS CADOGNA. By Julian Hawthorne. 

A SON of HAGAR. By Hall Caine. The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE.’ By | HOLIDAY TASKS. By James Payn. 

FATAL ZERO. By Percy Fitzgerald. | _ Commander Camznon. | SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. By Harold 
A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS. By Bret Harte. A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark Russell. | FREDERIC. 


CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Henry S. Leigh. A New Edition, printed on feap. 8vo 


hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d each. 5 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s 6d for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


“This edition claims favour by reason of the completeness and correctness of its text. Mr. Shepherd’s edition will probably rank as the best before the public 
after Mr, Forman’s, and it is tolerably sure of success.”’—Scotsman. _ as 


UNCLE SAM at HOME. By Harold Brydges. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. [ Shortly. 

















BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. | THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.|B E L G@ RAVI A. 
(An Extra Number, complete in itself.) 1s Monthly. 
With 3 Full-Page Illustrations, price 1s, : ‘4 sails 
7 ConTENtTs For JULY. 
«RB A en By Kath A Fortune IN A Fortniaut. By Jessie Macleod Conrznts ror JULY. 
ROTHER AUGUSTINE’S Love Story.” By Katharine alles fe ats . bs 7 
Maewhirter. Illustrated by J. Maewhirter, A.R.A, | EARLY Mannoop oF WILLIAM BARNES, THE DorsET bg oy By the Author of “ Molly 
A Simple Marpen. By T. W. Speight. Port. By C.J. Wallis. awn, we, 
pw femme. Dg ear ag — wn Tue Scrtton1ans, By Frank Banfield, M.A. Won sy an Ear. By E. J. Goodman, 
. APPFAL. . E. Mackintosh. ustrate . li: 
; Henry Casepalent. 4 panes genie i = wap i Summers, M.P. | pansox Sat. By O. Lewis Hind. 
‘ x ~4 ” IE RNER. y Arthu aye. 
= DIFFER. By Saumarez de Aesmes  Weem. BoD. b. Gee. Tue Last Ten THousanp. By W. H. Stacpoole. 
“PayMeNT FoR A Lire,”’ By Richard Marsh, Some Stace ErrecTs: THEIR GROWTH AND History, | FORETOLD BY THE Carps. By Olga Grant. 
| pine Nick or Tim. By Archie Fairbairn. By W. J. Lawrence. Tur F 3 D By J. W 
avis Hoe By W. Mactavish. Illustrated by Sr. Wierrnep’s WELL AND Honrwett. By Edward 4 —e : A DrprycH, y J. : 
Were BRrEAKEr ~ 1 . alford, M.A. 
A Biur my ily Revert Shinaiers Scrence Notss. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S, | TH® BuackHaL, Guosts. By Sarah Tytler. 








Her Sister Eppa, By Mary Macfarlane. TaBLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. A GERMAN CHARADE, By Constance E, Dixon. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD 


NEW 





BOOKS. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME, A—B. 


Just published, royal 4to, half-morocco, £2 12s 6d, Vol. I., A—B (may also be had handsomely bound in 
whole russia). Part IV., BRA—CASS, 4to, paper covers, 12s 6d; or separately : 
Section I., BRa—Byz, 7s 6d; Section II., C—Cass, 5s. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 


Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, 
B.A. Lond., Hon. M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Kdin., D.C.L. Dunelm., &.; sometime President of the 
Philological Society ; 
With the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science, 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY aims at furnishing an adequate 
account of the meaning, origin, and history of English words now in general uze, or known to have been 
in use at any time during the last 7)0 vears. It endeavours :— 
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